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ABSTBACT 

The School Personnel Utilization project developed a 
series of modules to assist personnel in building the necessary 
skills for the development of organizational change strategies and 
collaborative, collegial educational problem solving capabilities. 
This module focuses on the dynamics of organizational change and the 
interpersonal skills necessary to bring it about. The first two 
sections describe some of the organizational characteristics which 
facilitate and constrain change. This is followed by materials on 
aspects of goal setting, group formulation for organizational change 
and information management* The final three sections are intended to 
provide practical exercises in the application of the concepts 
considered earlier together with suggestions on how the process may 
be implemented within a school or school district- (Author/DGC) 
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FOREWORD 



This training module is the resuU of the needs and desired 
outcomes of the School Personnel Utilization (differentiated 
staffing) program which was funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education to develop alternative staffing patterns for schools. 
During the course of the design and development of differentiated 
staffing programs around the country several key components 
were identified as necessary for change in school-based and 
district-level settings. The funded School Personnel Utilization 
Projects in conjunction with the National Cluster Coordination 
Center and the U.S. Office of Education began a seri^-: of 
developmental activities which culminated in training materials 
for teachers and administrators. These training materials 
when utilized provide critical and essential skills necessary 
for the development of change strategies or collaborative, 
collegial educational problem solving. Contained within the 
context of the series of training modules is virtually within 
every skill needed for a systematic approach to meeting the 
educational needs of students through more effective schjol 
personnel utilization. 

These modules are not designed to be the panacea for training 
teachers and administrators but rather serve as a focus on 
specific skills which were identified by school-based personnel 
as crucial in a change effort. This is not the: whole story of 
the activities and accomplishments of the School Personnel 
Utilization program but is only a small part of what took 
place over a period of five years (1968-73). It was the desire 
of the Project Directors, the Director of the National Cluster 
Coordination Center and the Program Officer of the U.S.O.E. in 



planning their efforts to contribute to the body of knowledge 
which has been building regarding alternatives to managing 
needed educational change. 

It is hoped that through these training materials the 
School Personnel Utilization concepts and accomplishments 
will go beyond the federal funding of projects and beyond 
the boundaries of isolated innovative efforts. 
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outline but whose early demise kept him from realizing 
the fruition of his labors. 
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USfiRS GUIDE 



This manual will probably be most useful if thought of as a 
reference manual rather than a book. In constructing the manual 
we have tried to aim at a wide-ranging audience. Hiis means, 
naturally that some of what is produced here will be too elementary 
for some and too esoteric for others. In order to save you time 
and to highlight objectives, we have abstracted each chapter in 
this initial guide so that you may be able to decide prior to 
actually reading a chapter whether it will be of value to you. 



CHAPTER I Some Cautions for Agents of Change 

Chapter I offers the user an introduction to the following: 
initiations of planned change, change orientations, problem solving, 
resistances to change, and the promotion of change. It presents 
the writers' perspective that change, though necessary, is not 
likely to occur without resistance and conflict. The change agent 
must be equipped with the tools to overcome such difficulties. 
Hence, the manual, i.e., the tools of change for the agent to 
commitment. 

CHAPTER II Task and Process: Two Sides of Problem Solving 

In this chapter a logical path is developed for guidance through 
change efforts. The path is called problem solving and involves 
both concept and practices for (1) accepting the problem, (2) analyzing 
it, (3) defining it, (4) developing new ideas for solving it, (5) selecting 
change strategies, (6) implementing and (7) evaluating. 

However, it is an emotional process involving hopes, expecta- 
tions, fears, discouragement, conflict and competition. This chapter 
prepares the agent of change to cope with both the logic and "psycho- 
logic'' of change. 
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CHAPTER in Finding and Deciding on Our Goals 

In contrast to the first two chapters, Chapter in has it focus 
on "how -to -de -it. It suggests a number of procedures that groups 
can utilize in order to identify their goals. Goal sources are identified; 
activities and procedures are described about each source to allow 
tiie user to gather ideas from the source and to organize these 
IdeaB into workable goals. This chapter introduces the reader to 
*'exercises.'* i. e. , specific written tasks for use in actual change 
efforts. 

CHAPTER IV Team Builc'ing 

This chapter recognizee- that most complex efforts at changing 
will require the resources of a group rather than an individual. It 
provides both concepts for un>ier standing teams and specific 
measurement procedures for analyzing the progress of teams. The 
user of this chapter should be ssK' ^ to identify the major issues of 
team development and be able to use at least one procedure for 
each issue to overcome obstacles for team development 

CHAPTER V Information Management 

Chapter V contains both ideas and exercises regarding the 
management of information for use in evaluation. The chapter describes 
the unique requiremeuts for evaluation as the problem solving approach 
to change is implemented. Simply stated, the chapter aids the user 
in identifying WHO needs WHAT Information WHEN, in order to make 
the next evaluative decision. Worksheet exercises are included to 
aid the user at the different steps in information management. 

CHAPTER VI Taking Action 

Chapter VI is primarily an exercise chapter helping the u£;er 
turn ideas into action steps in an orderly, efficient manner. Exercises 
are supplied to aid in activity identification, activity flow, time, dollar, 
and role allocations. With this chapter, your plan will go from 
hypothetical exercise to concrete actions. 
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CHAPTER VII The Support for Implementation Effort 

Chapter VII is primarily an idea chapter with exercises designed 
to help the user develop task oriented support that is concerned with 
problems of competence and action skill, and process oriented 
support that is concerned with risk-taking attitudes, motivation, 
temptation to give up and interpersonal relations. Suggestions are 
made as to how to try out support gaining ideas in low risk practice 
situations. 

CHAPTER VIII Continuity and Closure in Educational Development 

Chapter VIII reviews techniques to help your team (1) continue to 
revise and improve the innovation, (2) spread it to others in the 
system, (3) make it an available resource for educators elsewhere 
who are in need of such a resource, and if necessary (4) deliberately 
phase out or terminate the innovation as new alternatives become 
available. 
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RESOURCE BANK: SEARCHING THE ERIC INFORMATION BANK 



The Educational Resources and Information Center (ERIC) is a 
major resource. It has speeded up the sharing of research findings, 
creative ideas and practices in education by identifying, indexing 
and abstracting research reports, curriculum materials, working 
papers and journal articles and making them available to the class- 
room teacher and school administrator. 

Participants who have not used ERIC may wish to read the 
brief manual Every Man's Guide to the Use of ERIC . It describes 
the steps to be taken in finding the documents relevant to one's 
problem. 

A list of ERIC Clearinghouses is included in the Resource Bank. 
Research in Education (RIE) of course, does contain printed abstracts 
of each document. 

An alternative to doing one's own search, is to contact one of 
the facilities that provides computerized search services. One of 
these that will respond to requests from any part of the country is: 

Northern Colorado Educational Board of 

Cooperative Services 
Longmont, Colorado 

They will do a computer search of all the ERIC documents in RIE which 
deal with the question you pose and mail you a print out of the'aEstract 
of each for a fee of $17. 50. A similar fee is charged for a search of 
the CUE tapes for journal articles. 

The Resource Bank of this manual is a listing of bibliographies, 
indexes and compilations of resources available in relation to a number 
of subject categories. The list was obtained for the most part through 
a computerized ERIC search. You may find, in this listing, a 
bibliography which will save you time in identifying potential resources 
for your problem solving effort. 
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CHAPTER I 
Sone Cautions For Agents Of Change 
INTRODUCTION 



A seventh grade math teacher decides that his instruction is too 
slow and repetitiv^ /or his brightest students and too demanding for 
a few of the slowes . He divides the class into four groups, gives 
each an assignment to be completed within a week, appoints a leader 
for each groiq), and tries to divide his own time equally among them. 
Before the week is over, the groups are beset by arguments, silliness 
and frustration. The teacher calls an angry halt to the ejiperiment 
and warns the class that from now on they will proceed at the pace he 
sets for them and that there will be "no more of this unsupervised 
activity in m^ class. " 

A high school principal is summoned by the board of education 
and told that they are concerned with the lack of innovation in his 
school. Neighboring districts have been experimenting with open 
classroom techniques, modular scheduling, work -study programs and 
the like. He appoints a committee to visit other schools, to invite 
consultants to meet with them and to propose new programs. A year 
and a half later, they are still meeting, but, by now, infrequently 
and irregularly, and their meetings are superficial and repetitive. 
They are going through the motions, but each one secretly wishes 
that ;n a few months the entire enterprise would be forgotten. 

A group of parents of elementary school children have been growing 
increasingly hostile toward the school since bussing was introduced to 
balance the school racially. They were told that the purpose of the 
bussing was to enable deprived children from another neighborhood to 
benefit from the excellent program offered by the school their children 
have been attending. What has happened instead is that a number of 
respected teachers have left, discipline in the school has deteriorated 
and the level of instruction has fallen almost to that which characterized 
the "other school." The parents have tried reasoning, argument and 
even a quiet demonstration. Now they are on the verge of a militancy 
that can only bring further discord and frustration. 
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These are but three examples oi conditions that afflict so many 
of our schools today. The great need for change in our schools is 
everywhere apparent; teachers and administrators are willing, in many 
cases eager, to work toward bringing this change sbout; and there is 
widespread evidence Lhat parents and students will support even 
radical change. Yet the record for public school innovation is not a 
particularly good one. Despite the willingness to commit time, energy 
and resources to the planning and implementation of new programs and 
new methods, such commitments too often end in cynicism and, ultimately, 
failure. 

The writers of this manual are convinced, however, that not only 
is the time ripe for change, and not only are there many hard-working 
people ready to devote time and effort to improving their schools; there 
is also, at present, a greater understanding of the nature of change and 
the factors which contribute to successful change in educational 
institutions. The basic problem as we see it is the imavailability of 
this information to those who can best use it. Hence, this manual. 
It is our hope that teachers, students, administrators, parents, 
school-board members and scholars interested in change will be able 
to derive from this manual the information, skills, strategies and 
attitudes that will help them create the improvements they desire. 

We are convinced that no change effort has much chance of success 
unless those instituting the change are clear about their goals, are able 
to put together a team that understands and accepts these goals, and are 
able to evaluate their work continually so that they may be able to decide 
how successfully they are carrying out these goals, whether they need 
new personnel and resources, or whether they should change or even 
abandon their goals . Another look at the three examples with which 
this chapter started will reveal that, had the individuals involved known 
more about the nature of change and effective ways of overcoming 
resistance to it, their attempts to improve their programs would have 
had far better success. 



PERSPECTIVES 

Initiating Planned Change 

Whatever else can be said about planned change, we know it happens 
when persons who have energy, expressed as skills are combined with 
resources of information, dollars, materials and facilities. 
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Contrary to much literature, a planned change effort does not 
always start with a clear goal. Even less often, planned change 
begins with behavioral objectives. Rather, words which more nearly 
catch the flavor of a beginning change effort are: straining, storming, 
creating, forming. That is to say, it is often the process of confronting 
conditions and practices that "do not seem to go right" that gives birth 
to new ideas and/or practices which later can be formulated as goals 
and objectives. 

Change Orientations 

Scholars who have studied planned change agree that there seem 
to be three basic theoretical orientations. The first is that of Research 
and Development ; this orientation has given birth to the grov/th of 
technology as in the space industry. It involves doing basic research, 
developing products from research findings and disseminating such 
products. It has been connected with computer aided instruction and 
modular scheduling in education. However, as a change orientation, it 
has had limited success in education. It seems that principals and 
teachers often reject products that have been developed in other settings 
whereas an improved voltmeter will be used by anyone who has need 
for it. 

A second orientation that has worked effectively in agriculture and 
in dissemination of new drugs by doctors is referred to as the Social 
Interaction Process. The idea is that innovations are passed from person 
to person and across institutions by opinion leaders. Again, while this 
orientation is perhaps more useful for educators, and more widely used 
in educational professional meetings, it still remains a fact that ideas 
about educational practices do not seem to "catch on" as readily as do 
new medical practices. 

More recently, some who would change education have been arguing 
that the situation in education is that most teachers and principals are 
making a real effort to cope with the many problems which arise in 
teaching. Therefore, the way to encourage and support change is to 
increase their Problem Solving Skiils . 
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Problem Solving 

Within the cadre of scholars who have developed problem solving 
approaches to planned change, two different groups may be identified. 
In the first group are those who advocate a system approach to 
problem solving. Two leaders in this approach are Roger Kaufman 
of the United States International University and Robert Corrigan of 
Corrigan Associates. They conceive of problem solving as 
proceeding through five or six logical steps such as: 

1. 0 Identify problems from needs. 

2.0 Determine solution requirements and alternatives. 

3.0 Select solution strategy. 

4. 0 Implement strategy. 

5. 0 Determine performance effectiveness. 

6.0 Revise as required. 

In the second group are persons who would trace their conceptual 
roots to John Dewey and Kurt Lewin. This group of persons represented 
by Goodwin Watson, Ronald Lippitt, Robert Fox, Charles Jung, Matthew 
Miles and Dale Lake agree with the basic logic of the system approach 
six step models, but they have emphasized the social psychology of 
changing; i. e. , how people feel about problem solving, how involvement 
and commitment are developed in problem solving; in short, they have 
emphasized the human side of problem solving. The basic orientation 
of this manual is that of problem solving as both a logical and psycho- 
logical activity. 

Resistance to Change 

A continuing problem faced by all who plan change is the 
resistance to their efforts they experience. We are much indebted 
to Goodwin Watson (1966) who has helped us to understand some of 
the forces which prevent or resist change. 

Watson is quick to point out that resistance to change is "bad" 
only from the point of view of the advocate of change. Indeed, the 
.* 
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very forces that act on us and within us to resist change are the forces 
that will help us maintain a change once it has been achieved. It also 
turns out that forces within persons for resisting change are really 
quite natural. Watson notes: 

Some of the stabilizing forces within organisms have 
been described by Cannon (1932) as ''homeostasis.** 
The human body has built-in regulatory mechanisms 
for keeping fairly constant such physiological states 
as temperature or blood sugar. Exercise increases 
pulse rate, but ''resistance'* to this change presently 
brings the heart -beat back to normal. p. 489 

Resistances most often encountered in the individual are habit, primacy , 
selective percepti on and retention. Most learning theories include the 
concept of habit. It is the successful repetition of a particular behavior 
which, although originally connected to some sort of reward, seems to 
persist without further reward. Primacy is simply a word to acknowledge 
that the way persons first successfully cope with a situation sets a 
pattern which is unusually persistent. (For instance, it is often observed 
that teachers, despite in-service courses and supervisory efforts, 
continue to teach as they themselves were taught. ) Finally, there is 
now a considerable body of research to show that once an attitude has 
been set a person responds to other suggestions within the framework 
of his or her established outlook. Many experiments now exist which 
show that subjects did not hear clearly, nor remember well, communi- 
ca'^lons with which they disagreed. It has also been observed more 
casiially that thousands of teachers who are exposed in graduate 
courses to different philosophies of education from those that teachers 
are accustomed to employ, may do very well at answering test questions 
about the new approach, but they carefully segregate in their minds the 
new as "theory which, of course, would not work in the practical 
situation. " 



Watson has also described resistance forces which are more often 
associated with the group or organization. Some of these are very 
important and encountered in nearly every change effort which involves 
more than one person. One such force is norms . Norms in groups or 
systems correspond to habits in individuals. Persons who work or 
interact with one another over time develop preferred ways of coping; 
such preferences become unwritten e^ectations that are developed for 
one another's behavior. Usually a single individual cannot change 
norms. Natural observations of working groups have shown that 
group norms can control such factors as rate of production, dress 
styles, choice of car, etc. 
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Other aspects of social systems which make them resistant to 
change are vested interests, the sacrosanct, and rejection of outsiders. 
Perhaps vested interests are self evident; sacrospnct refers to those 
areas of behavior which are held to be sacred. For example, many of 
the current cries of invasion of "academic freedom" come from those 
who are being asked to be held accountable for what they produce in 
the way of student learning. In such instances it is difficult to 
determine what the facts are because the combination of vested interest 
and what is viewed as an attack on the sacrosanct does much to distort. 

Finally, one of the most pervasive findings in education research 
on change is that human beings are suspicious and hostile toward strangers 
or outsiders. A typical attack on any new proposal is that it doesn't fit 
our local situation. Sometimes insiders are accused of having been 
"addled" by some experience that they have had and theii efforts to 
change are passed off as temporary insanity. Jokingly, Watson refers 
to this resistant force as NIH (not invented here). A reciprocal 
phenomenon has also been observed in which the inventor is often more 
sought after outside his own school than inside it. Many innovators report 
having hordes of visitors, but none from their home system. 

Promotion of Change 

Even with all of the above resistances in mind there are many 
reasons change does occur. One of the most powerful forces for change 
is the basic human motivation to close the gap between "what might be" 
and "what now is". Some may call this the aspiration to leave the world 
a little better than when we entered it. 

Psychologists have also identified a number of natural sources 
of motivation which help to initiate change. They arc the needs to 
achieve, affiliate and influence . Each of us usujilly has a mixture of 
these needs operating in us at any given lime and change efforts may be 
soen as opportunities to exercise such needs. 

Finally, the environment we now live in places survival demands 
upon us to change. Some say we have either to change or pass the way 
of the dinosaur. As a parent, I hated having to work with my element?jTy 
school aged son as he was doing math with base four or base twelve, and 
yet I had had enough experience with computers to recognize the potential 
significance of such math. How much greater must the dilemma be 'or 
those who have had to r el earn how to teach such math. 
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C oncluding Perspectives 

Returning to the three examples this chapter began with -- the 
math teacher, who tries using small groups; the principal "ordered' 
to be innovative and the new bussing program; — let's try to link these 
examples to the ideas presented. 

The math teacher never anticipated that the students might be 
resistant to his new approaches. Collectively the students did not 
share his "diagnosis" that "his instruction was too slow and repstitive 
for his brightest students and too demanding for ti?e slowest. " Nor 
did the instructor consider how the new structure, i.e. , using small 
groups, might reward students' natural needs to achieve, affiliate and 
influence. Had the instructor recognized that any change will bring 
resistance and that the resistance itself can be used to clarify goals 
by forcing; the promoter of change to answer such questions as "Why 
are we doing this*?" "What will I get out of it if I do change?"; he would 
have been prepared for resistance and might have found ways to help his 
students face the "ordeal of change". 

In the second example, the principal ordered to be innovative, the 
failure begins with the board. They offered no positive reasons for 
change. Their only reason was that "neighboring districts" are experi- 
menting. Was there a real need for innovation? Aren't they implying 
to the principal --be innovative or find a new job! Under such conditions 
the committee stood very little chance of engaging in productive problem 
solving; i.e. , analyzing needs, developing alternatives, and taking action. 

In the last example of bussing, one of the most pervasive aspects 
of change is illustrated. Change means conflict! The management of 
conflict is a core requirement for change to be successful. So often the 
designers of change imagine that their bright new idea will be readily 
accepted and refuse to acknowledge what was reviewed in this chapter; 
namely, persons form habits which are both useful to them but make 
new behavior difficult, persons screen new ideas through their old 
attitudes and thus never receive new ideas with "open minds", persons 
also remember what is congruent with their values and thus may miss 
the central meaning of new ideas. 

To summarize our perspective, our view is that change, though 
necessary, is not likely to occur unless the change agent is aware that 
change efforts will bring resistance and conflict and is equipped with 
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the tools t o overcome such resistance and conflict. Given all that we 
know about the failure to change and the resistance to change only the 
change agent's own commitment will make success possible. If 
commitment is high, then we think that the change agent will find what 
follows provides the tools to promote change. 
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CHAPTER n 
Tadk and Process: Two Sides of Problem Solving 



Changing oureaucratic instf rations such as our schools is always 
difficult. Money is often a problem; so are limited space and equip- 
ment. But by f ar the greatest difficulties are caused by people. Not 
only are many people within an organization resistant to change, those 
who are attempting the change may themselves be driven by motivations 
so complex that they will undermine their own efforts repeatedly. The 
following was written by an eleventh grade girl after she had participated 
in an e3q)erimental biology class. The class's goal was to become more 
democratic in its decision making so that the students could share with 
the teacher responsibility for operating the class: 

I looked forward to my biology class with great 
enthusiasm. I wanted it to be a year full of achievements 
and learning experiences, even better than the seventh 
grade science class I had enjoyed so. However, I was 
quickly disappointed; the relationship between the teacher 
and students rapidly deteriorated. What was to have been 
a successful year turned into a disastrous one. 

I came into class the first day, took a seat and 
waited for the teacher to begin. Mr. B. came into 
the room smiling, introduced himself (told the class 
to call him by his first name), and passed out the 
textbooks. He told the class to look through them and 
tell him what we wanted to learn. It was decided that 
he would teach us the first five chapters the way one 
would ordinarily do, then we would discuss how to 
proceed for the rest of the year. After the initial few 
weeks, the class and Mr. B. met together to talk of 
evaluations. We all wanted to know how we would be 
graded for our work. After a week or more of hassling 
over various suggestions, we decided on a system for the 
first quarter. In groups of five or six, we would review 
our lab reports with answer keys Mr. B. had given us, 
combine them with our test averages, and come up with 
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a grade we felt we deserved. As it turned out, on!y 
one group took the ans wer keys and me t to go over 
the lab reports. Yet we all handed in the grades 
we wsjited (inoi.tly A's and B's). Mr. B. became 
very angry, insisted that we hand back all our lab 
reports and told us that he would mark us the way 
he wanted to. 

The next few weeks set the pattern for the rest 
of the year. The class and Mr. B. met constantly, 
trying to battle out our differences and the question 
of evaluations. Vension only increased --we were 
two opposing forces pulling in opposite directions. 
But the situation was at a stalemate; nobody got any- 
where. There was not one bit of trust between the 
class and the teacher. 

When I remember what happened now, I think that 
Mr. P. must have felt betrayed by the class, angry 
and maybe guilty. A sense of failure prevailed. Another 
attempt for a successful class was not made; it was all 
down hill from then on. The class was handled in a 
strict authoritarian manner. The excitement I had felt 
at the beginning of the year dwindled. I gave up any 
chance of learning that year and did not enter into 
chemistry the next. 

This account highlights that: the best intentions, .jthe finest facilities, 
the most adequate funding and the greatest expertise cannot improve an 
organization unless the people involved have the training and the desire 
to examine themselves and their interactions continuously. What Is more, 
anyone engaged in a change process must be prepared to change himself 
when that is necessary for the good of the project. 

This examination of individual and group behavior we refev to 
as "process'*. A healthily functioning group pays as much attention to 
its process as it does to the work to be done; process means the v;ay in 
which it is being done: quickly, enthusiastically, reluctantly, sviperficially, 
etc. And the process is dependent on the emotional make-iq) o? each 
individual involved, the interpersonal relations among the members of 
the team of innovators, and the ways in which they all respo;id to the 
pressures which accompany organizational change. 
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Let us look once at^^in at the example of the biology class presented 
at the beginning of this chapter. Had the teacher been more tolerant of 
the students and more patient with their initial tendencies to avoid 
responsibility, he would have felt less betrayed by them. And had the 
students not felt so guilty and, therefore, resentful, they probably 
would have been able to try again. Their task was clear, and all 
teacher and students agreed it was worthwhile. But the inability to 
deal openly and objectively with their feelings caused their efforts to 
degenerate into profitless power struggles. When there is affection 
and trust in a group, there is a good chance for the successful completion 
of the task. Bitter power struggles will almost always erode whatever 
trust and affection exists, and, even if the group should complete its work 
(which is unlikely), no one will feel very good about it. 

A well functioning group is very much like a healthy body — the 
will directs behavior and the various parts of the body work harmoniously 
to carry out the will's desires. But even if every part of the body can 
function properly, the task will not be done well unless the nervous system 
is also functioning properly. It is the job of the nervous system to carry 
information from the brain to all parts of the body and back to the brain. 
So, too, in any team, information must flow freely and clearly from 
individual to individual. If anyone in the group is not heard well, or if 
anyone feels prevented from expressing himself openly, sooner or later 
(probably sooner) that individual will begin to affect the group much as a 
neglected part of the body begins to affect the entire organism. Every 
team must have an information system that guides decision making. As 
each new action in a change effort is taken, many questions arise: "Was 
that the right action?" "Did it move us closer to our goals?" "Do we need 
to re-examine our goals?" "How do we who took the action feel about 
it?" "What is the next step we must take?" Such questions must be 
anticipated and methods developed for collecting and interpreting the 
information necessary for answering them. Such methods are the focus 
of this manual. 

A Formula for Change 

To bring about change in schon! systrms, to renew them, the following 
ingredients are needed: (!) goals which can be subdivided into a logical 
set of l<*sks aiid sequenced over time; (2) procedures which support the 
goals to be accomplished; and (3) information which can be used to (a) 
detect whether change is occuring, (b) describe what has happened and 
(c) guide decisions as they are made in the change process. Each of 
these ingredients has task and process components, for example 
examine Figure I. 
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Figure 1 



Task 



Process 



1) Goals 



2) Procedxires 



3) Information 



What are they? 
What is to be achieved? 
When will they be 
accomplished? 

What is the best logical 

arrangement ? 
Which alternative is most 

cost effective? 

What is to be communicated? 
Which is the best channel ? 
What is the best way to 
package it? 



Who is committed to them ? 
How clear are they? 
Who created them? 



How do people feel about 
using these procedures? 



Who is the sender? 
Who is the receiver? 
Who has the authority to 

make decisions? 
Is it useful? 



This manual attempts to provide tools for improving both task and 
process in the planning and implementation of change. For instance, in 
the next chapter the reader will find practical ways to identify and create 
goals while at the same time buildir«g commitment to them. Later chapters 
will suggest procedures which break goals into manageable tasks and 
also suggest ways of assigning tasks to people which promote their 
involvement and build on their strengths. Still other chapters present a 
view of evaluation as a set of procedures for providing information for the 
decisions that must be made as a change effort evolves. But, before 
moving to such chapters there is a need to better understand problem 
solving because it underlies all of the subsequent chapters. 

Problem Solving 

Creative problem solving, is ;\ design process, composed of a 
series of events, stages, phases or states of energy which must be 
experienced before adequate solutions can be obtained. Seven are 
presented next as an attempt to synthesize many different problem 
solving models. 
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Accept situation: To state initial intentions to accept the problem 
as a challenge; to give up our autonomy to the problem and allow 
the problem to become our process. 

Analyze: To get tc knew about the ins and outs of the problem; 
to discover what tho. world of the problem looks like. 

Define: Deciding wh.it we believe to be the main issues of the 
problem; to conceptualize and to clarify our major goals 
concerning the probleu situation. 

Ideate: Vo search out aJl the ways of possibly getting to the 
major goals alternatives. 

Select: To compare our goals as defined with our possible ways 
of getting there. Determining the best wayc to go. 

Implement: To gi^^. action or physical form to our selected best 
ways. 

Evaluate: To determine meaning , progress or value as it has 
been derived fro?n the entire pricej**. 

While the paragraphs above are rrther in 'or nal. we are intending 
to describe something which has a rather compi'cair» . Uterature referring 
to the design of change. For ins»ance, the reader ^ii". find that similar 
stag;s or energy s'^^ates can be fovuid \mder such opics as maximizing 
goal ), optimizing objectives, realizinfe intent' jns anticipatory improve- 
ment, bridging analysis to synthocis vii: c'.> 4cept or organizing data 
into improved reality. 

Let's look at the first energy ntate in the pre c js of design whic h 
we have called acreptance . To accept a problem eans to assume its 
res jonsibilities"^ In order' to do that, the cl angy j.gtAt: i lust voluntarily 
adap' hi i/her own needs to coincf.de witii th'j reqi a'omo^ts of. the problt^m 
stti arioi . Deciding on wherber or net to y.in gt a proljlcim necessitates 
loo£ir.g Jito one's own abilities and priorftit It mallei » n:> sense to 
hai e t^€ students say they W;I1 accept re::porit. ability (as in ihe biology 
cl4;3S oiample above) for sot.ietbLiig for which ih«y have no time, ability 
or interest (i.e. not relevan:). ]ji stio.rt, iJ f tuc'entfl find then- sti-lves 
having -o maiiuXarta^'e iriterest over and abr/f a ual self-iLOtivational 
amt'iiint, it is clear t -at they are ;iot ir tu\e with the vrcblom and that 
it is not for lhe;n to solve at thai (:?nio. Or, as in a previous i^hioter 
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ordering the principal to be more innovative may make it impossible 
to accept the need for change. 

Accepting a problem situation takes many different forms; for 
instance, it may be stating initial objectives, believing in the problem, 
pledging onese'* to take on the problem, or simply recognizing the need 
or needs that are represented by the problem. 

For many, the first encounter with a problem may lead to a 
desire to ignore or to reject it as a problem. Nevertheless, this 
acceptance of a problem energy state must become a part of any open 
system whether the system is on individual or an institution. 

Just as there must be a readiness on the part of the change agent 
to accept a problem as something needing attention, there is also a 
requirement to design procedures whereby the environment may be 
readily sensed, data accumulated and presented to those considering 
change. The task is to develop a system of routine data collection, 
storage and retrieval that will help those who have responsibilities 
to be problem solvers to recognize that there is, in fact, a problem 
worthy of their attention. 

Analysis 

Analysis is an energy state which will be returned to over and over 
again during the process of creative problem solving. There will almost 
always be a need to go back and pick up more information as the problem 
and its alternative solutions tiegin to be uncovered. As already noted, 
a great deal of analysis must be done even in the act of simply accepting 
a problem; but it is in analysis that the problem solver, perhaps more 
than in any other energy state, will cautionsly seek out information 
through questioning and comparison. Analysis is an attempt to relate 
one thing to other things to determine inter relatedness. In analysis 
the problem solver attempts to discover interrelations; examine parts 
in relation to the whole; dissect the problem; decompose the problem; 
compare the problem with other situations; seriate or sort out the 
problem; search for insight within the problem; or determine what it 
is which makes the problem that which it is. 

Enough work has been done on analysis that we can be fairly well 
assured that the problem solver will in some way have to tackle the 
following basic questions: 
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Where can information be found? 

Who can help me solve this problem? 

What has already been tried to solve this problem? 

Are there books or references available? 

What are my resources and what is required? 

What is the total scope or "world" of this problem? 

Which limits can I control and which are fixed? 

What is allowed and what is ruled out? 

Can the rules be changed? 

The above questions suggest that analysis is only a process of 
our logic. This is certainly not so. Analysis requires that we question 
and compare with our senses as well. 

Definition 

Defining a problem is a never-ending process of assigning a meaning 
to a real situation. We are always attempting to define all of the reality 
which surrounds us. As we begin each problem we have a basic 
definition for that situation in need of improvement. This definition 
is what we mean as we attempt to describe it at the level of understanding. 
We keep working on developing more and vnore clear definitions as we 
progress through problem solving. Stating and restating problems seems 
to be the mtellectual task of human life. With each restatement, whether 
at the beginning, or at its conclusion, ws get closer to the truth of this 
situation. To put it succinctly, a prob'f'm well-defined is a problem 
nearly solved. 

The definition becomes the die through which all future decisions 
regarding the problem will pass. The solution in the end will become a 
physical translation of this definitive statement. The definition is, 
therefore, a specification for desired performance; it is a problem 
statement regarding the intentions for the behavior of things in the end. 
In short, tho definition is a new, more clear design objective and it 
must be phrased in measurable terms in order to be realized. 
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Chapters III and IV in this manual will provide many concrete 
procedures for acceptance, analysis and definition. 

Ideation 

As used in the context of problem solving, ideas are merely ways 
to get where we want to go. That's all they are, no more, no less. 
Contrary to the popular belief and to most of our expcTience, ideas are 
really very easy to acquire. By having only a few idea generating 
methods available, it is possible to manufacture great quantities of 
ideas or ways to get to where we waiit tc j;o. By simply knowing where 
we want to go, we are at once in a position to find mmy ways to get 
there. Finding ideas for problems is often stated as : 

To find ways and means for reaching goals 

To find techniques and procedures for reaching objectives 

To discover the alternate routes 

To list all of the alternatives 

To uncover the possible choises 

To become aware of the different paths which might be taken 

Chapter III explains how and when to use brainstorming as one 
method for generating ideas. 

Selecting 

From the many ways and means that were gathered together in the 
act of producing ideas now comes an activity in which the critical skill is 
employed in reducing those alternatives to a few which will be used to 
proceed with. In some ways, choosing the "best way" is the process of 
getting more and more specific in the description of the definition. The 
more clearly that we can state our intentions for the behavior of elements 
of the situation, the easier it will be to find the right means for filling 
that bill. 
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The skills required by proWem solvers to make selection of ideas 
have not been fully explicated, but we do find problem solvers using 
force-field analyses at this point in their problem solving; we find 
them screening by personal opinion, we often find them calling on 
expert opinion (who will often be the practitioner) and sometimes the 
ideas for utilizing one approach rather than another are simply 
screened against the objectives that were set out in the problem 
definition. Chapter IV illustrates how to do force-field analysis in 
teams. 

Implementation 

In implementation we swing over from the analytic planning mode 
of problem solving to the actual doing. Our outcomes now become 
something which is often physically obvious instead of a simple 
intellectual product. Implementation usually means putting the plan 
into effect, taking action on the chosen idea, giving embodiment to 
the concept, giving form to the idea, optimizing the intentions, 
achieving the solution, or just plain doing it. Implementation usually 
takes one of the following forms: acting, arguing, accepting, administer- 
ing, building, canvassmg, cleaning, composing, eating, joining, 
facilitating, inventing, lecturing, listening, reporting, teaching or 
just plain testing. 

Elaborate methods are available for implementation. There's a 
whole literature on project management, PERT methods, Gantt charts, 
production schedules, utilization of temporary task forces, sequencing, 
and costing. Such methods are essential to the effective problem solver. 
More often than not, tiie problem solver will find himself at this stage 
heading up a task force designed to carry out a specific set of activities 
by a specific date or set of dates and with a limited budget to do it in. 
The orderly utilization of the resources the problem solver has available 
to him is a critical skill at this energy state. 

The problem solver is a manager in this phase of problem solving. 
Every PERT chart, Gantt chart, production schedule, sequence of 
activities will have due dates; will have people, materials and facilities 
involved and the manager will be constantly in need of updated information 
whether they things are on schedule; whether they are being produced 
properly; whether they are meeting the quality criteria established in 
the problem definition; whether the process is working. 

Chapter VI provide? detailed instructions on one method of taking 
action. 
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Evaluation 

Unfortunately, most problem solving models treat evaluation as 
the final act of problem solving as the assessment activity which leads 
to a decision either to recycle or to go on to something else. In this 
manual evaluation is seen as a continual activity of providing feedback 
loops to the kinds of decisions needed at any given stage in problem 
solving. For instance, we talked about the early energy states of 
accepting the problem of defining the problem, of generating all 
alternatives. In each of those early energy states there is a need for 
information; there is a need for taking that information and making 
decisions about how to proceed on the basis of such information. Any- 
time such action is t9k«»n on thp husis of information, it is an act of 
evaluation. Therefore, rather than being considered a final activity in 
a logical problem solving process, it really must be considered a first 
activity and is, therefore, not the last chapter in this manual. 

It is in the evaluation process that the objectives which began to 
take form at the state of the process now become criteria for assessment. 
There are certain concluding evaluation aspects which result in a 
comparison of the record of accomplishments against the list of refined 
hopes and intentions called our objectives. Evaluation in this sense can 
be thought of as a measurement of how far or how much and how well 
or how rich the outcomes have been. Looking at questions of how much 
and how well help to determine how valuable the overall activity has been. 

Review 

In this chapter what started as a simple failure of a biology teacher 
to change his class procedures provided an excellent vehicle for noting 
that change efforts have both a task component (such as learning biology) 
and a process component (how it felt to work in small lab groups and 
determining one's own grades). 

Having made the distinction between task and process, problem 
solving was then described as a logical way to develop the task of 
changing while at the same time managing the process of changing. 
Subsequent chapters will develop aspects of problem solving in more 
detail. 
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CHAPTER III 
Finding and Deciding on Our Goals 



Every cliess player knows that any plan is better than no plan, and 
that a sound plan is better still. The same can be said of educational change. 
Decisions ^nd actions must be part of an overall strategy which points in a 
clear direction at all times. Much of the work done in our schools often 
seems haphazard -- even mindless — but as soon as teacher and student 
behavior becomes goal -directed, energy increases, morale is higher and 
greater achievement follows. 

It has been traditional in education for teachers to carry out the 
goals given them by higher authorities and for students to carry out the 
goals given them by their teachers. This manual is based on the belief 
that people work more effectively if they are striving toward goals that 
they have formulated for themselves. Consequently, it is important for 
all who would involve themselves in changing their educational programs 
to strengthen their goal -setting techniques. 

It is, of course, far more difficult for groups to identify and attain 
goals than it is for individuals. A collective will is much more complex 
than an individual; therefore, when a group of educators attempts a change, 
they must spend considerable time together sharing their ideas and 
experiences and establishing priorities. This chapter suggests a number 
of procedures that groups can utilize in order to identify their goals. It 
is not essential that they all be used in all cases; nor is it suggested that 
these activities be carried out according to any rigid formula. What we 
are recommending is that as many ideas as possible are heard and con- 
ilJered when a p:roup first starts to set its goals, that the final goals that 
are established are inclusive rather than exclusive. Goals must be signi- 
ficant rather than trivial; and, above all, they must be feasible. 

GOAL SOURCES 

This chapter identifies seven sources of ideas for goals. They are: 
1. Those being served -- the students. 
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2. Significant others parents, taxpayers, other youth agencies, 
politicians, etc. 

3. Other schools. 

4. Pobcy-practice discrepancies. 

5. Predictions about the future. 

6. Fantasies. 

7. Our own Leadership. 

We then suggest a number of activities designed to help you gather 
ideas from all these sources and to organize these ideas into workable 
goals. Activities are listed in connection with one goal source each, 
but need not be limited to that one source. For example, the brain- 
storming technique described in this chapter can be useful with almost 
any group. 

GOAL SOURCE #1 - Those being served. 

What do our students need? Are they bored? Discontent? Do 
they feel involved enough in their own educational programs? How do 
they feel about what they are learning? What growth (or lack of growth) 
do they show? Try the following three search activities: 

Goal Search Inquiry #1: What do our student consumers want? 

Here are three different inquiry projects which teachers and 
administrators have found helpful in attempting to get input from the 
students' point of view to help generate ideas for goals. 

Activity #1 - Group interviews with students 

In this activity the staff prepares a group interview schedule 
to inquire from students what changes they would most like to 
see happen, etc. Here is a sample interview: 

Question 1: Thinking of a new group of students in your place 
a year from now, what would you like to see 
happening differently from the way it is now so 
they would feel happier and be learning more? 
Who would be doing what differently? What would 
be happening differently? 
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Question 2: If several of you were on a planning committee 
with school principals and teachers and school 
board members to plan to make this school 
system the best possible one you can imagine, 
what ideas might you be suggesting about the 
best possible kind of school ? 

Procedure 

We recommend you interview in pairs, with one acting as 
recorder and asker of follow up clarification and probe questions, 
the other asking the questions and being sure everyone has 
their say. 

We suggest groups of 5 - 7, heterogeneous if possible. 

Be sure to express the idea that different ideas are exper^ted 
and valued. Check out and record how many agree with a 
particular idea. 

Many more ideas will be expressed more fully than fr- 
individual interviews. 

The interviewers should practice the technique once to get 
past the temptation to insert ideas and evaluative positions. 

Activity #2 - Large group brainstorm period 

In this inquiry have a large population of students seated around 
tables of 5 - 8 in a cafeteria or library or in circles of 5 - 8 in a 
gym or other large space. Each group has 2 or 3 large • heets of 
newsprint and a majic marker. The brainstorm topic is, ""^Vhat 
are all the things you can think of that might be done to make our 
school a better, more interesting place for learning things?" 

Brainstorming - One of the most productive ways of starting 
a search for ideas is to tap the experience and the creativity 
of the members of the group who are engaged in the problem 
solving effort. Rules for brainstorming are: 

I. Generate as many ideas as possible in a short period 
of time. 
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2. Don't evaluate. 

3. Don't elaborate. 

4. Be creative (a "far-out" idea may prove to be more 
feasible than it looks at first or it might stimulate 
someone else to think of an even better idea!) 

5. Don't discuss. 

6. Then ask each group to mark their 4 or 5 most important 
ideas. 

7. Post the sheets on the wall with masking tape. 

8. Everyone walks around reading and marking the most 
important ideas they see on any of the sheets . 

The most important point to remember about "brain- 
storming" is that, until the last steps, all comments must 
be non -evaluative. Most of us have a tendency to react very 
quickly to suggestions, and the more anxiety the suggestion 
produces, the quicker we are to react to it. It is important 
that we restrict our behavior to listening to each other and 
listing all suggestions on the board. Time will come later 
for evaluating the various suggestions and for establishing 
priorities. One teacher, familiar with brainstorming, 
writes: 

I sometimes think Roberts Rules of Order have 
done more harm than good. Roberts is good for 
decision making; it is bad for deliberation or 
exploration of alternatives. What brainstorming can 
do is open up groups to creative collaboration as 
opposed to competitive put -downs. The single 
greatest drawback in most groups is the insistence 
on procedures that require the disposition of ideas 
in the order they are presented. Aside from the 
frustration under the "debate" category, there is 
the terrible loss of time that results from the 
discovery, too late, that a superior idea was required 
to wait its turn. Brainstorming is the single greatest 
group helper I could mention, and groups instinctively 
recognize its value the first time they try it. 
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Activity #3 - Rjle reversal experiment 

If no students are available for data collection, try an exercise, 
in which each teacher and administrator temporarily becomes a 
s^Jdent they know or would like to try to identify with. Then 
brainstorm, as students, using the Activity #2 design. 

Deriving Goal Ideas From These Inquiries 

/ s you review the data, rank order for yourselves 
indiv dually what you believe are the 3 or 4 most important 
goal ideas. Share and discuss reasons why. 



Rank #1 goal is: 



Rank #2 goal is: 



Rank #3 goal is: 



Goal Search Inquiry #2 : What are "they" expecting, pushing for, hoping 

for, disapproving oH 

The Activity 

Make up a list of the significant others who have an interest 
in what the school teaches, how it educates and should be changed 
and what should be given priority (don't forget the parents). 

Using a chart like the one below, beside each group or person 
on the list, in the second columd, list phrases describing the type 
of discontent or concern you believe they express or feel. Then, 
in the third column, write phrases describing the change you 
believe would most please this person or group. 

You may find you are unclear about your data or have 
differences of interpretation. You'll need to do some checking. 
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Significant Others Type of Concern What Change Would Please 



Your Analysis 

You again need to each select the 3 or 4 most important gx>al 
ideas, share with others and discuss criteria for choice. 

Goal Sparch Inquiry #3: From the successful goals of other educators 

The challenge of this inquiry is to scan the successful educational 
innovations developed and tested by others and to see which ones most 
"turn you on" in terms of your criteria. 

Activity #1 - The ERIC System 

You may want to search for "eAcmplary schools" or "models" 
as coded in the Resource Bank, or you may be searching for 
specific areas of new practices such as student government or 
social studies or drug education. There are now some good 
helps on how to use the ERIC syjstem to retrieve the knowledge 
you are seeking. 

Activity #2 - No minations from experts 

Divide up the job of interviewing several respected informants 
(some of whom may be outside of education) with the question, 
*^hat do you think are the most significant improvements in 
education you are currently aware of?" 'What changes do you 
feel are most needed in education?" "Why?" 

Activity #3 

Telephone several e^^erts. Make a date for a telephone 
conversation, offering a small stipend if possible. Use a telephone 
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amplification box (the battery ones cost $10-$15) so a group of 
you can talk with and record the conversation with your informant. 
You may want to use the same questions as above. 

Your Analysis 

Again remember that you need to convert these ideas of others into 
goal ideas for you. This means rank ordering or prioritizing in some way, 
with clarification of your own criteria for judgment. 

Activity #4 - Other schools 

There are numerous experiments in education and many long- 
established programs which may give you ideas for your own 
programs. Have individuals or groups visit other schools, 
observe, ask questions and determine what, if anything, can 
be used or adapted for use in yoir school. An alternative is 
to invite students, teachers and administrators from other 
schools to come? to your school, observe what you are doing, 
and make suggestions. This poiietimes entails expense, for 
educational consultants often charge a great deal of money for 
their services. You will discover, however, that almost anyone 
who is involved with a new program that is doing well w?U be 
eager to share his ideas and give generously of his time if he 
finds you a willing and interested listener. 

Goal Search Inquiry #4: Policy ^practice discrepancies 

What are we doing that we could be doing better? What aren't we 
doing at all that we should? What are some of the things we should stop 
doing? 

The Acti\^ty 

Have a team brainstorm on the question: What are the 
differences between what we are doing and what we think we 
should be doing? Another way of asking the question is: 
What conditions prevail that ai e contrary to what we believe 
should prevail? 

1. Divide a blackboard into two columns headed by "Is** and 
"ought to be". List all ideas that group members can titink 
of. 
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2. Prioritize your Ust. Select W e three or four discreparcies 
that st^ eni to be ihe ino&t impo. tant for you. Perhaps oi her 
teams have been c<uvipiling sin ilar lists. If so, combine 
your ideas with oth ^s and seb ct a few areas to ^ork in. 

3. For each item y< u viu deal with, again make two columr s. 
In one, Ust all ti e ( onstrtiints which are hindering you 
from changing th3 ^situation. In the other, list all the 
factors which you c m count on to help you bring about 

the change. 



Example: 

is 

Our students are too grade - 
conscious 

lielps 

natural curiosity of students 

som'* parents eager to suppor': 
experiments in non -grading 

sv^me colleger not as interested 
h grades as I'ormerly 

goal setting techniques are known 
which can help our students lr*arn 
to evaluate themselves 



ought to be 

Students should care more about 
the learning than the grade 

Constraints 

students are conditioned to being 
judged by their teachers 

pressure from parents 

anxieties over college acceptai:ce 

iv jecure teachers rely on grades 
to control their students 



Once the helps and constraints are identified, concentrate on 
developini^ the helps th^t are available to you. It is useful to 
try to ren. ive as ms'^y constraints as possible; more progress 
is made, owever, by constaj;tly strengthening the helps. 
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Goal Search Inquiry #5 : Predictions of the future 
Activity 

Review some of the current statements of predictions about 
the shape of things to come. The World Future Society, P. O. 
Box 30369, Bethesda Branch, Washington, D. C. 20014 has 
bibliogi^aphies and several educational groups and business 
groups have published their "studies of the future. " 

From the searches of your team members, select several 
trends you feel a ? important, e. g, , the trend toward equalization 
of influence between the generations; the trend toward education 
as a continuous process through the life cycle; the trend of 
occupational shift toward people -service occupations. 

For each trend statement:, have the team make as many 
"implications for our iucatxonal goals" statements as they can. 
The position to take is, "If this prediction of a trend is correct -- 
what implications for educational goals c^n we project — goals 
that might srpporc adaptation to the trend or creative struggle 
against and iiidependence from the trend. " 

For an excellent illustration of how to use the future as a 
source of learning, see Alvin Toffler's book, Learning for 
Tomorrow, published by Vintage books in 1974. 

Goal Search Inquiry #6 : Our own images of better education 

This is quite a different goal search position than the one of thinking 
from the predictions of the future made by others. This is your own 
projecting into the future as you would like to see it come to pass. 

Activity 

Each team member works alone with a felt tip pen or a small 
piece of newsprint that can be put up for reading. 

Each member projects him or herself ahead -- one or two 
years -- into the future. You are on a flying carpet looking 
down on your school or school system at that time and making 
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observations writing them down as they are happening --of 
what you see and hear going on that pleases you as a sign of 
progress since a year or two ago. The observations must be 
concrete images of teacher -student interaction, student 
relations, teaching activities, teacher -administrator 
interactions, etc. 

After about 15-20 minutes of quiet individual work time , 
everyone posts their images and during the reading period 
everyone checks the 3 or 4 images they find most exciting. 

Goal Search Inquiry #7: Has the administration done some planning ? 

Often planning has been done and gone into the files or been shared 
by only a few. If planning has been done, the ideas r eed to be unearthed 
and used as a seventh source of goal ideas. 

Putting These Goal Search Efforts Together 

If you have carried through all or most of these goal search 
activities, you are now ready to plan wisely for your children, your 
colleagues and your educational community. 

Have the goal ideas from the different sources I een very different 
or, more often, similar? What clues do you have about understanding 
the goal priorities of others? 

Now that you have your data from yourselves and other available, 
we recommend that again each of you select what seen.s to you to be 3 
or 4 feasible top priority goals -- then compare your preferences and 
discuss the criteria for selection of priorities. 

Perhaps you've identified some team goals and some personal 
goals, some goals for the school you want to get behinc as a group, 
some goals you'd like to experiment with within your team and other 
ideas that someone wants to try with support and encoui'agement from 
others. In the next two sections, you will find some important helps 
in doing effective planning to achieve your goals. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Team Building 



Let us review. So far this manual has been introduced to you» a 
basic review of planned change has been completed and Chapter III should 
have helped with the initial formulation of your goals. The primary 
focus of this chapter is on building a team for the change effort, ^^owever, 
it is also recognized that you may have decided to begin with this 
chapter which should present no problems. 

The specific objectives of this chapter are to introduce you to 
ideas, exercises and methods for analyzing team functioning. In 
addition, the tool of Force Field Analysis (FFA) is introduced for use 
in this and later chapters. 

A Rational for Teams 

There are some facts about groups that have led us to encourage 
you to form a team to plan and implement your change effort. Sone of 
these facts are recounted below. If you wish to know more about each 
fact, refer to the study cited. 

1. Those who are highly attracted to the group more often 
take on responsibility . . . (Larson 1953) For instance, 
they participate more readily in meetings, persist longer 
in working toward difficult goals and remain members 
longer . . . 

2. Highly organized, cohesive groups involved in tasks designed 
to produ^ frustration and failure while showing intense 
aggression toward each other, did, nevertheless, resist 
disruption in contrast to less highly organized groups 
(French 1956) 

3. Groups that are highly cohesive have members who 
influence each other more readily than low cohesive 
groups (Back 1951) 
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4. Highly cohesive groups report a greater tendency to reject 
the deviant (Berkowitz 1964) 

5. The members of a highly cohesive group, in contrast to 
one with a low level of cohesiveness, are more concerned 
with their membership and are, therefore, strongly 
motivated to contribute to the group^s welfare (Kelly and 
Thibaut 1969) 

6. In research comparing three decision making techniques; i. e. , 
(a) decisions by individuals and/or a minority faction of the 
group, (b) decisions basel on the support of a majn ity and 

(c) decisions ^ased on equal support of each member; data 
show that the latter (c) type decisions tend to be better even 
though they usually take longer to make (Kelly and Thibaut 
1969) 

7. Crcupc Golvc problems best when they plan their procedures 
(Shure 1962) 

Team Composition 

First let's look at some criteria you will want to ^ply to the 
composition of your team. In terms of size, most studies show that 
committees of six to nine members tend to volunteer more communication 
with each other and solve problems better. 

Achieving the right balance of diversity on a team is difficult. 
On the one hand, having differing viewpoints often leads to creative 
solutions to problems; on the other hand, if the team is too diverse, 
it may be impossible t( coordinate different interests. 

Both in terms of size and diversity, team composif^ion should insure 
that there is enough difference to insure some members will initiate 
on the task and others will provide harmonizing or social support roles. 

Most teams benefit by having someone who will act as a convener 
and some one else who will keep a team history. 

One other option you may wish to exercise in building a team is to 
think of having a small cadre of people who attend all meetings and then 
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a larger contingent which attends only those meetings which deal with 
their specific interests. From time to time, it is also important to 
invite those you anticipate will oppose you, in order to gain insight 
from alternative viewpoints. 

Now let*s check on how adequate you believe the composition of 
your team to be. Indicate your response by placing a check n. ark next 
to the rating of your choice. 

9. Completely adequate: the people on this team represent 

an appropriate mix. 

8. Almost completely adequate. 



7. Quite adeqiTate. 



6. Moderately adequate. 

5. About as adequate as inadequate: Some of the people 
on this team represent the right mix of expertise; 
others are not very knowledgeable or useful. 

4. Moderately inadequate. 



3. Quite inadequate. 



2. Almost completely inadequate. 



1. Completely inadequate: The people on this team are 

not knowledgeable or committed to our change effort. 

Summarize your team ratings on the following form without 
using names. 



COMPOSITION SUMMARY 
# of 9's # of 5's 



# of 8's # of 4's 



# of 7's # of 3's 



# of 6's # of 2's 



# of I's 
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If your ratings of composition are below 7, you will need to 
restructure your team. You will want to discuss such questions as, 
"Do we need to add members to improve our mix?" '*Aie there some 
people we would rather not have on this team?" "If so, why?" "If 
we modified our goals to accommodate some of those who do not feel 
"at home" on this team, would our composition be better?" "Are there 
any of us who simply are not clear about why we are on this team?" 

You may find the above questions difficult to discuss. If so, go 
directly to the communication section of this chapter and practice the 
three skill exercises described. This practice should facilitate 
discussion of the above questions and thus the restructure of your team. 

As you move through your change effort, your membership needs 
may change, so be sure to use this section on team composition 
periodically. 

Team Procedures 

There is probably no single time waster as great as trying to run 
a team meeting with inappropriate or inadequate procedures. Often 
teams assume that Roberts rules of order should prevail. Below we 
will suggest some alternatives. The important thing is to gain agree- 
ment as to which procedures seem to work best for your team. 

Begin by formulating an agenda before your meeting is to begin. 
(If worse comes to worse, even a half an hour before is helpful. ) To 
facilitate agenda building, give each member forms for transmitting 
items they wish to have considered. (Figure 1 gives an example. ) 

Usually a cut off date is set for getting agenda items to the 
Chairman. At the cut off time the Chairman and/or the steering 
committee arrange and schedule the items (see Agenda Format, 
Figure 2 below), leaving time for emergency items. The agenda 
items are presented in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 
AGENDA ITEMS 

Initiator's Name Date 

Initiator's Phone 

If it is appropriate, define the problem underlying this agenda item. 
(Remember problem definitions point to discrepancies between 
a) what is and what ought to be and b) what is expected and what 
is observed, etc. ) 



Which of the following applies to this item: 

Reports: For information only - progress 

For exploratory discussion but not for decision 

Requesting the group to make a decision 

Requesting the group to ratify a decision made elsewhere 

Other, explain • 

What is the agenda item? 

How much time is needed? 

Return this form to 
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With this kind of format the Chairman and the steering committee 
have many options for ordering the agenda. For instance, they may 
want to put all the information reporting and status reporting items at 
the beginning or end or disperse them among decision items. They 
can allocate fairly tight time lines for reporting and discussion items. 
Also, they may need to contact the initiator for further information or 
they may recommend that the item proposed needs further work at a 
sub -committee level before it is presented to the total group. 

Finally the agenda items should appear in writing visible to the 
entire group (either on newsprint or typed copies). The format for 
this presentation appears in Figure 2. 

At the beginning of the meeting, the agenda format is reviewed 
and modified if necessary. 
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Communication 

Nothing facilitates team work as much as a communication pattern 
which is characterized by open, authentic interaction. A danger of 
cohesiveness in teams is that the pressures to conform to majority 
opinion is very high. Indeed, it is higher than ui a group in which 
cohesiveness is not as high. The only way to hcve a highly cohesive 
team and open expression of different opinions is to constantly monitor 
how well you are conimunica':ing. Also, make it eirplicit that differences 
are to be valued, not repressed! 

How adequate would you rate the communication of your team at 
this point in time? indicate your response by placing a check mark on 
the rating of your choice. 



9. Completely adequate: Our interaction is characterized 
by open and authentic expression of difference and by 
support and respect for each other. 

8. Almost completely adequate. 

7. Quite adequate. 



6. Moderately adequate. 



5. About as adequate as inadequate. We do manage to 
communicate with one another but not because we 
intentionally foster openness and authenticity. 

4. Moderately inadequate. 



3. Quite inadequate. 



2. Almost completr^ly inadequate. 



1. Completely in';.dequate: This team is closed. Either 
you agree with the majority or feel rejected. 
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Use the following form to summarize your responses. 



COMPOSITION STOMARY 


# of 9's 


# of 5's 


# of 8*8 


# of 4's 


# of 7*s 


# of 3's 


# of 6's 


# of 2's 



# of Vs 



If your ability to communicate as a team is lower than a majority 
of 7, use the following exercises. We are indebted to John Wallen of 
the Northwest Regional Educational Lalwratory for these exercises. 



COMMUNICATION EXERCISE A 

PARAPHRASE : A Basic Communication Skill for Improving Team 
Interpersonal Relations 

The problem : Tell somebody your phone number and he will 
usually repeat it to make sure he heard it correctly. However, if you 
make a complicated statement, most pciople will express agreement 
or disagreement without trying to insure that they are responding to 
what you intended. Most people seem to assume that what they under- 
stand from a statement is what the other intended. 

How do you check to make sure that you understand another person's 
ideas, information, or suggestions as he Intended them'* How do you 
know that his remark means the same to you as it does to him? 

Of course, you can get the other person to clarify his remark by 
asking, 'What dJ3 you mean?" or "Tell me more. " or by saying, "I don't 
understand." Howerer, after he has elaborated you still face the same 
question, "Am I unde."standing his ideas as he intended it to be understood? 
Your feeling of certain*:y is no evidence that you do, in fact, understand. 
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The skill : If you state in your own way what his remark conveys 
to you, the other can begin to determine whether his message is coming 
through as he intended. Then, if he thinks you misunderstand, he can 
speak directly to the specific misunderstanding you have revealed. I 
will use the term " paraphrase" for any means of showing the other 
person what his idea or y ingestion means to you . 

Paraphrasing, then, is any way of revealing your understanding 
of the other person's comment in order to test yoiur understanding. 

An additional benefit of paraphrasing is that it lets the other know 
that you are interested in him. It is evidence that you do want to 
understand what he means. 

2f you can satisfy the other that you really do understand his point, 
he will probably be more willing to attempt to understand your views. 

Paraphrasing, thus, is crucial in attempting to bridge the inter - 
personal gap. (1) It increases the accuracy of communication, and 
thus the degree of mutual or shared understanding. (2) The act of 
paraphrasing itself conveys feeling - your interest in the other, your 
concern to see how he views things. 

Learning to paraphrase: People sometimes think of paraphrasing 
as merely putting the other person's ideas in another way. They try to 
say the same thing with different words. Such word swapping may 
merely result in the illusion of mutual understanding as in the following 
example: 

Sarah: Jim should never have become a teacher. 
Fred: You mean teaching isn't the right job for him? 

Instead of trying to reword Sarah's statement, Fred might have 
arked himself, "What does Sarah's statement mean to m*)?" In that 
case the interchange might have sounded like this: 

Sarah: Jim should never have become a teacher. 
Fred: You mean he is too harsh on the children? Maybe 
even cruel? 

Tarah: Oh, no. I meant that he has such expensive tastes 
that he can't ever earn enough as a teacher. 

(red: Oh, I see. You think he should have gone into a field 
that would have insured him a higher standard of living. 

Sarah: Exactly! Teaching is not the right job for Jim. 
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Effective paraphrasing is not a rick or a verbal gimmick. It 
comes from an attrude, n desire to k tow what the other means. And 
to satisfy this desire you reveal the n eaning his comment had for you 
so that the other can check whctaer it matches the meaning tie intended 
to convey. 

If the other's statement wss general, it may convey something 
specific to you. 

Larry: I think this is a very poor textbook. 
You: Poor? You mean it has too many inaccuracies? 
Larry: No, the text is accurate, but the book comes 
apart too easily. 

Possibly the other's commsnt suggests an example to you. 

Laura: This text has too mary omissions; we shouldn't 
adopt it. 

You: Do you mean, for exa nple, that it contains 

nothing a1:»out the Negio's role in the developmert 
of America? 

Laura: Yes, that's one example. It also lacks any 
discussion of the development of the arts in 
America. 

If the speakf; r's comment was very specific, it mi.y convey a mere 
general idea to you. 

Ralph: Do you have 25 pencils I can borro for my class? 
You: Do you just want something for the a to write with? 

I have about 15 ball point pens and t or 11 pencils. 
Ralph: Great. Anything that will write wiU io. 

Sometimes the other's idea will suggest its invj r ?e or opposite to you. 

Stanley: I think the Teacher's Union acts f ) irresponsibly 

because the Administration has lored them sio long. 

You: Do you mean that the T. U. woulo be less militant 
now if the Administration had connulted with them 
in the past? 

Stanley: Certainly. I think the T. U. is taing forced to 
more and more desperate measvres. 
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To develop your skill in understjinding others, try different ways 
of (1) c:>nveying your interest in understanding what they mean, and 
(2) revealing wiiat the other's statements mean to you. Find out what 
kinds of responses are helpful ways of paraphrasing for you. 

The next time someone is angry with you or is criticizing you, 
try to paraphrase until you can demonstrate that you understand what 
he is trying to convey as he intends it. What effect does this have on 
your feelint^s and on his? 



COMMUNICATION EXERCISE B 

BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION: A Basic Communication Skill for Improving 
Team Interpersonal Relationships 

The problem : If you and another person are to discuss the way 
you work together or what is happening in your relationship, both of 
you must be able to talk about what each o^wyou does that affecjs^thc 
other. This is not easy. Most of us have trouble describing aJM^m^r's 
behavior clearly enough that he can xinderstand what actions of his we 
have in mind. 

Instead of describing the other person's behavior we usually discuss 
his attitudes, his motivations, his traits and personality characteristics. 
Often our statements are more expressive of the wav v i leel about the 
other's actions than they are informing abov his behavior. And yet we 
may be unaware of our feelings at the time. 

Let's suppose you tell me that I am rude (a Irait) or that I don't 
care about your opinion (my motivation). Because I am not trying to 
be rude and because I feel that I do care about your opinion, I don't 
understand what you are trying to communicate. We certainly have not 
moved closer to a shared understanding. However, if you point out 
that several times in the past few minutes I have interrupted you and 
have overridden you before you could finish what you were saying, I 
receive a clearer picture of what actions of mine were affecting you. 

The skill : Behavior description means reporting specific, 
observable actions of others (i) without placing a value on them as right 
or wrong, bad or good and (2) without making accusations or generalizations 
about the other's motives, attitudes or personality traits. 
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You try to let others know what behavior you are responding to be 
describing it clearly enough and specifically enough that others know 
what you observed. To do this you must describe visible evidence, 
actions that are open to anybody* s observations. Sometimes, for 
pracdee, it is helpful to try beginning your description with '*I see 
that ..." or "I noticed that ..." or "I heard you say ..." to remind 
yourself that you are trying to describe specific actions. 

Examples: "Jim, you've talked more than others on this topic. 

Several times you cut others off before they had 
finished." 

NOT: "Jim, you're too rude!" which names a 
trait and gives no evidence. 

NOT: "Jim, you always want to hog the center 

of attention!" which imputes an undesirable 
motive or intention. 

"Bob, you've taken the opposite of nearly everything 
Harry has suggested today. " 

NOT: "Bob, you're just trying to show Harry 

up. " which is an accusation of undesirable 
motivation, 

NOT: "Bob, you're being stubborn. " which is 
name calling. 

"Sam, you cut in before I had finished. " 

NOT: "Sam, you deliberately didn't let me finish. '* 
The word "deliberately" implies that Sam 
knowingly and intentionally cut you off. 
All that anybody can observe is that he 
did cut in before you had finished. 

Several members of the group had told Ben that he was too arrogant. 
Ben was confused and puzzled by this judgment. He was confused because 
he didn't know what to do about it; he didn't know what it referred to. He 
was puzzled because he didn't feel arrogant or scornful of the others. In 
face, he admitted that he really felt nervous and unsure of himself. 
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Finally, Joe commented that Ben often laughed explosively after someone 
made a comment that seemed to have no humorous aspects. Ben said 
he had been unaware of this. Others immediately recognized that 
this was the behavior that made them perceive Ben as looking down 
on them and, therefore, arrogant. The pattern, thus, was as follows. 
When someone made a statement of which he was somewhat unsure, 
Ben felt insecure. Ben's feelings of insecurity expressed themselves 
in an explosive laugh. The other person perceived Ben as laughing at 
him; the other person felt put down and humiliated; the other expressed 
his feeling of humiliation by calling Ben arrogant. Note that Ben had no 
awareness of his own behavior, which was being misread until Joe 
accurately described what Ben was doing. Ben could then see that his 
laugh was a way of attempting to cope with his own feelings of insecurity. 

To develop skill in describing behavior you must sharpen your 
observations of what actually did occur. You must force yourself to pay 
attention to what is observable and to hold inferences in abeyance. As 
you practice this you may find t^ many of your conclusions about 
others are based less or obser t evidence than on your own feelings 
of affection, insecurity, irri* n, jealousy or fear. For example, 
accusations that attribute urn. irable motives to another are usually 
expressions of the speaker's negative feelings toward the other and 
not descriptions at all. 



COMMUNICATION EXERCISE C 

DESCRIPTION OF FEELINGS: A Basic Communication Skill for 
Improving Interpersonal Relationships 

The problem : To communicate yovir own feelings accurately or 
to understand those of others is difficult. 

First, expressions of emotion take many different forms. Feelings 
can express themselves in bodily changes, in action and in words. 
(See diagram. ) 

Second, any specific expression of feeling may come from very 
different feelings. A blush, for example, may indicate that the person 
is feeling pleased, but it may also indicate that he foels annoyed, or 
embarrassed or uneasy. 
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Likewise, a specific feeling does not always get expressed in 
the same way. For example, a child's feeling of affection for his 
teacher may lead him to blush when she stands near his desk, to touch 
her as he passes her, to watch her as she walks around the room, to 
tell her "You're nice," to bring his pet turtle to show her, etc. , -- 
different forms of expression for the child's feeling of affection. 

Communication of feelings, thus, is often inaccurate or even 
misleading. What looks like an expression anger, for example, often 
turns out to result from hurt feelings or from fear. 

A further obstacle to the accurate communication of feelings is 
that your perception of what another is feeling is based on so many 
different kinds of information. When somebody speaks, you notice more 
than just the words he says. You note his gestures, voice tone, posture, 
facial expression, etc. In addition, you are aware of the immediate 
present situation -- the context in which the interaction is occurring. 
You are aware of whether somebody is watching, for example. And so 
you make assumptions about how the situation influences what the other 
is feeling. Beyond all of this you also have expectations based on your 
past experiences with the other. 

You make inferences from all of this information — his words, 
nonverbal cues, the situational context, your expectations of the other. 
These inferences are influenced by your own current emotional state. 
What you perceive the other to be feeling, then, often depends more 
upon what you are feeling (e. g. , to be afraid of or wishing for) than 
upon the other person's actions or words. For example, if you are 
feeling guilty about something, you may perceive others as angry 
with you. If you are feeling depressed and discouraged about yourself, 
others may seem to be expressing disapproval of you. 

And so -- communicating your own and understanding the feelings 
of others is an extremely difficidt task. And yet, if you wish others 
to respond to you as a person, you must help them understand how you 
feel. Likewise, if you are concerned about the other as a person and 
about your relationship with him, you must try to understand his 
emotional reactions. 
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The skill : Although we usually try to describe our ideas clearly 
and accurately, we often do not try to describe our feelings clearly. 
Feelings ejet expressed in many different ways, but we do not usually 
attempt to identify the feeling itself. 

One way to describe a feeling is to identify or name it. "I feel 
angry. '* "I feel embarrassed. " "I feel comfortable with you. " However, 
we do not have enough names or labels to encompass the broad range of 
human emotions, and so we invent other ways to describe our feelings, 
such as the use of similes. "I feel like a tiny frog in a huge pond. " 
A girl, whose friendly overture had just been rebuffed, said, "I feel 
like I have just had an arm amputated. " 

A third way to describe a feeling is to report what kind of action 
the feeling urges you to do. "I feel like hugging and hugging you. " 
"I'd like to slap you. " "I wish I could walk off and leave you. " 

In addition, many figures of speech serve as descriptions of feeling. 
"I just swallowed a bushel of spring sunshine. " 

Describing your own feelings : You try to make clear what feelings 
you are experiencing by identifying them. The statement must (I) refer 
to "I", "me", or "my", and (2) specify some kind of feeling by name, 
simile, action urge, or other figure of speech. 

The following examples show the relation between two kinds of 
expressions of feeling: (1) those that describe what the speaker is 
feeling, and (2) those that do not. Notice that expressions of feeling 
which describe the speaker's emotional state are more precise, less 
capable of misinterpretation, and, thus, convey more accurately what 
feelings are affecting the speaker. 

Expressing feeling by describing Expressing feeling without describ - 



your emotional state 




ft 



I feel embarrassed. 
I feel pleased. " 
I feel annoyed. " 



Blushing and saying nothing. 



f f 



"I feel angry. " 

*'rm worried about this. 



Suddenly becoming silent in the 
midst of a conversation. 



f » 



I feel hurt by what you said. 



ft 
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"I enjoy her sense of humor. " "She's a wonderful person. " 

*'I respect her abilities and 

competence. " 
"I love her but I feel I 

shouldn't say so. " 

"I hurt too much to hear any more. " "£jhut up! ! !" 
"I feel angry at myself. " 
"I'm angry with you. " 

Because emotional states express themselves simultaneously 
in words, in actions and in physiological changes, a person may 
convey contradictory messages about what he is feeling. For example, 
his actions (a smile or laugh) may contradict his words (that he is 
angry). The clearest emotional communication occurs when the 
speaker's description of what he is feeling matches and, thus, amplifies 
what is being conveyed by his actions and other nonverbal expressions 
of feelings. 

The aim in describing your own feelings is to start a dialogue that 
will improve your relationship with the other. After all, others need 
t o know how you feel if they are to take your feelings into account. 
Negative feelings are indicator signals that something may be going 
wrong in a relationship with another person. To ignore negative 
feelings is like ignoring a warning light that indicates that an 
electrical circuit is overloaded. Negative feelings are a signal that 
the two of you need to check for misunderstanding and faulty commimi- 
cation. 

After discussing how each of you sees the situation or your 
relationship, you may discover that your feelings resulted from false 
perceptions of the situation and of his motives. In this case, your 
feelings would probably change. However, the other may discover 
that his actions are arousing feelings in you that he wasn't aware of 
feelings that others beside you might experience in response to his 
behavior — and he may change. 

In short, describing your feelings should not be an effort to 
coerce the other into changing so that you won't feel as you do. Rather 
you report your inner state as just one moro piece of information that 
is necessary if the two of you are to understand and improve yo'ir 
relationship. 
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Perception check : You describe what you perceive to be the 
other's inner state in order to check whether you do understand what 
he feels. That is, you test to see whether you have decoded his 
expressions of feeling accurately. You transform his expressions of 
feeling into a tentative description of his feeling. A good perception 
check conveys this message, "I want to understand your feeling --is 
this (making a description of his feelings) the way you feel?** 

Examples: 

"I get the impression you are angry with me. Are you?" 

(NOT: "Why are you so angry with me?'* This is 
mind reading, not perception checking. ) 

"Am I right that you feel disappointed that nobody commented 
on your suggestion?" 

"I'm not sure whether your expression means that my 
comment hurt your feelings, irritated you or confused you." 

Note that a perception check (t) describes the other's feelings, 
and (2) does not express disapproval or approval. It merely conveys, 
"This is how I understand your feelings. Am I accurate?" 



U se of Resources 

Another aspect we shall consider under team building is, "How 
can we insure that we are using all our member resources and the 
resources of others?" Resource, in this context, means any idea, 
practice or skill which is needed for effective functioning. 

In order to examine your team's utilization of resources, we are 
going to suggest that you use a tool known as Force Field Analysis to 
determine how well you are doing at using resources. However, Force 
Field Analysis can be used at many different stages of problem solving 
and you will find it suggested throughout this manual. 
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Force Field Analysis 

Form physics, there is the concept that the body is at rest when 
the sum of all the forces operating upon it is balanced. Or, as with a 
satellite, it will move through a prescribed orbit when the forces of 
earth's gravity, moon's gravity, centrifigul force and velocity are 
balanced to produce that unique orbit. In social behavior, an analogous 
situation may be the percentage of seniors going on to college from a 
school system. The level stays reasonably constant from year to year 
because the forces tending to raise the level are just counteracted by 
forced tending to lower the level. 

Among the forces tending to raise the level of college entrance 
might be: 

1) pressures from parents for their children to go on to 
college 

2) the student's feeling that it is "the thing to do" in this 
school system 

3) adequate income to handle college expenses 

These forces, and any like them, will be called INCREASING FORCES. 

Among the forces that tend to lower the level of college entrance 
(which will be called DECREASING FORCES) might be: 

4) lack of student interest in continuing education 

5) ineffectiveness of some aspects of college preparatory 
curriculum 

6) availability of interesting jobs for high school graduates 

The purpose of using a Force Field Analysis in a social situation 
is twofold. It forces us to do a more thorough job of analysis and 
it suggests where to begin in order to change things. When we ask, 
why are we not using our own resources fully, we may be tempted 
to suggest reasons which first come to mind. Force Field Analysis 
will push us to consider all reasons and will also ensure that we 
know whether the reasons are trivial or significant. Finally, 
experience has shown that when we wish to change the current 
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balance of forces, if we can find some way to remove or neutralize 
those forces which decrease our use of resources rather than adding 
new forces to the increasing aide, change occurs more rapidly. 

Returning to the question of how well your team is doing on the 
use of its member resources, let's build a force field analysis 
together. We will begin with the assumption that you have estimated 
that at present you are only using about 50% of your member's 
resources. It is not important to be precise in this estimate because 
by selecting 50% you have simply guessed that the forces for 
increasmg and for decreasing the use of member resources have 
balanced out at 50. If it were 90%, you might be satisfied and not 
concern yourself with improving. Most likely, it will not be 90. 

This force field activity proceeds very well if you do it as a 
team. So, you may want to draw the following figures on a big sheet 
of n.^wsprint. Remember, a force field analysis is simply a 
procedure for listing and then weighing all the forces, both for and 
agamst, that have led to present status quo. 

Step 1 Draw the force field to be filled in as follov/s: 



Figure 3 



0% use of 
member resources 



50% use of 
member resources 



100% use of 
menfcer resources 



Increasing 



Decreasing 
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Step 2 List the forces each side (space is provided in Figure 4 for you 
to fUl in force field). 

Step 3 The next task is to weigh each force. Remember in this step 
it is important to decide just how strong each force is. Taking 
just the arrows as you had forces in Figure 4. Note that the 
sum of the forces must balance out. 



0% use of 
member resources 



Figure 5 

50% use of 
member resources 



100% use of 
member resources 



1. 

2. (5) 
3. 



4. 



Increasing 
(2) 



(3)- 



(3)- 



etc- 



Decreasing 
-(3) 

(4) 



(1) 



(5) 



etc. 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



You are now ready to increase your member resource utilization. 
The best way to begin is by trying to remove those forces which are 
currently seen as decreasing your resource use. In a few weeks after 
you have had a chance to practice removing decreasing forces, create 
a new force field and see if you ha' e moved the balance in the right 
direction. Routine use of the force field technique on any of the 
aspects discussed above; i. e. , composition, communication, procedures, 
resources, makes an excellent way of diagnosing how well your team is 
doing over time. 

Leadership 

^fo discussion of team functioning would be complete without 
reviewing the roles of leadership in a team. If you would like to do 
some in depth reading on the research related to leadership, you 
might check the references at the end of this chapter. A review of 
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the literature and our own experience of woriiing with leaders tells 
us that a leader is a person or persons who ticipCs) to achieve group 
goals and help(s) to provide rewarding interpersonal relations in 
exchange for status, esteem and greater influ<=-nce. That is, a 
leader gives something and he/she gets sonisthing. And what he/she 
gets needs to be approved of by followers. Under this view, leadership 
is not something with which one is torn. It iv not a fixed trait. Rather, 
it changes, grows or dissolves as the needs of the team and the task 
change. Therefore, many different persons can be exi^ectcd to be 
leaders over the life of a team change project. 

The two scales below will give you a way of checking how well 
the current leader is doing in the view of the rest of the team. Two 
scales are used in order to relate to two nr.ajor functiions to which 
leadership needs to attend; namely, the task function and the inter- 
personal function. You may use tliese scales with the person who has 
been acting as leader for the change project or you may find that two 
different persons function as leacers; one on the task and one on the 
interpersonal side. Or, you may wish to fill these scales out on how 
well each member does on the task and interpersonal dimensions. 

Again, we would recommeid you summarize the ratings and 
discuss the implications. For an in depth treatment oi how to improve 
leadership, see especially Beck, A. C. and Hillmar, F. , A Practical 
Approach to Organization Development Through Management by Objectives 
selected readings. Reading, Mass: Addison -Wesley. 1972. 
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Task Accomplishment 

9. Completely effective: He works to insu e that 

initiation i.^ taken to achieve goals and r bjectives; 
to establis;^ program work flow; to schedule work 
activities; io develop the budget and to «et standards 
against whi,:h effectiveness is judged and evaluated. 

8. Almost completely effective. 

7. Quite effective. 



6. Moderately effective. 



5. As effective as ineffective: Specific aiid concrete 
goals and objectives are not established although 
he has a sense of where we are going; programming 
and scheduling are sometimes done but not often 
followed closely; and standards exist only in the mo^t 
general sense. 

4. Moderately ineffective. 



3. Quite ineffective. 



2. Almost completely ineffective. 



1. Completely ineffective; There is no visible effort to 
set and achieve concrete goals and objectives ^ 
programming and scheduling aie never done; some- 
times standards are set but ignored. Individual 
performance is not thought of in terms of goa':s and 
objectives. 
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Interpersonal Competenc e 

9. Completely competent: He re«,alarly gives imd receives 

r on -evaluative, desc»*iptive feedback; hu owns up and 
helps otlierb own up to their values, att: tudes, ideas 
^jid feelings; he is also opei to now values, attitudes, 
ideas ard feelings. 

8. Almost completely competent. 



7. «^uite competent. 



6. Moderately competent. 



5. About as competent as incompetent: He tends to give 
and receive only popitive feedback (unless upset); 
he tends to discourage risk taking and the expression 
of values, v'^eas, beliefs and i'eelings, although he 
does show bome ^oncern for his subordinates as 
persons. 

4. Moderately incompetent. 



3. Quite incompetent. 



2. Almost completely incompetent. 



1. Completely iicompetent: He restricts ejtpression of 
feedback; he tends to suppress all e^rc wsion of feelings, 
ideas, attitudes and vi?lues; he is a ' sti k to the well- 
known" no risk, non-txperimenter whei it comes to 
relating to others. 
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In discussing wl y you chose the particular ratings you did with 
the leader, you will be very much helped if you use the behavior 
description skills learned earlier as an exercise in communicating. 

Team Reactions 

As a final method of checking on your progress as a team, you may 
find the following scale useful if you administer it at the end of each of 
your team meetings. It is useful practice to summarize such ratings 
rind include a discussion of them at the beginning of the next meeting. 
When summarizing, use both the ratings and the open end comments. 
When the ratings or the comments begin to drop below an acceptable 
level for your team, go back to the more specific aspects described 
above to find out what the sources of dissatisfaction are 



Team Reaction Form 

Rate the productiveness, all things considered, of this session for you. 
Place a circle around the number selected. 

1. Absolutely of no value; was not productive at all. 

2. Almost completely o< no value. 

3. Passable. 

4. Of some value, but less than average. 

5. About average. Today's Date 

6. Somewhat valuable; better than average. 

7. Quite valuable. 

8. Very valuable; productivity almost at maximum. 

9. Extremely valuable; productivity at maximum. 



Comments, criticisms, questions: 
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Summary 

This chapter has introduced you to procedures to use in 
analyzing and improving your team. Specifically, team building has 
been discussed in terms of composition, procedures, communication, 
use of resources and leadership. Periodic use of such processes 
should improve your effectiveness and make work more rewarding. 
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CHAPTER V 
Information Management 
(Evaluation) 



The raw material of evaluation is information. Identifying what 
information is needed, planning for its collection, and properly 
mterpreting and disseminating it are the basic tasks of information 
management. The effective management of information is so vital to 
educational change that an entire separate model in this School 
Personnel Utilization Proj^rt has been devoted to its development. 
The module on evaluation was developed by the American Institutes 
for Research (AIR) and it contains subsections on: 

(1) Formulating a general evaluation approach 

(2) Specifying Product (task) and Process objectives 

(3) Measuring outcomes 

(4) Analyzing and synthesizing data 

(5) Using and reporting results. 

Since the work of the American Institutes for Research (AIR) is 
excellent and thorough, their work will not be duplicated here. Rather, 
the goal of this chapter is to demonstrate what the unique requirements 
for evaluation are, as the problem solving approach to change is 
implemented. 

Let us recall that the basic phases in problem solving are: accepting 
the problem, analyzing and defining the problem, generating ideas, 
selecting ideas, implementing and evaluating. A requirement of each 
phase is that adequate information be available to do the work of the 
phase properly and to signal the readiness to move to a new phase. 
Effective change efforts are able to anticipate the need for such infor- 
mation and are aMe to provide the needed information to those making 
decisions. Another requirement is to idsntify who the decision makers 
are at each phase of problem solving and who else besides decision 
makers will need information m order to support the work of the change 
effort. 
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So, a basic assertion of th^s chapter is that decisions to change 
educational programs are best based on information gathered and 
utilized systematically. No matter how eager we are to present 
ourselves and our programs in a favorable light, objectivity in 
reporting is vital. This chapter will help the reader 1) to identify those 
persons and groups who will need information and who can provide 
information, 2) to develop procedures for collecting information and 
3) to decide on ways for disseminating information as is needed. To 
put the matter simply. 

WHO needs WHAT information WHEN, in order to decide? Figure 
1 attempts to provide an overview of how problem solving, the management 
of information (evaluation), and types of audience (who) fit together. 



Types of Information 
(Evaluation) 



Figure 1 

Stages of 
Problem Solving 



Types of 
Audience 



fAccept 



Context- 



Process \ 



Input- 



Product 



[Define 
lldeate 
[Telect 
flmplement 



Evaluate 



Change team 
Legitimizers 
V Adopters 



Administrators 



Users 



Types of Audience (WHO) 

In a general sense, there are five important decision making groups 
in any educational planned change program (see Figure 1). First, there 
is the team planning the change. In Chapter IV on team buildinfr, you 
may have followed a complete cycle of evaluation with yourself as the 
evaluator and the decision maker. Notice that the chapter began by 
asking you certain questions and then, depending on what you discovered 
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as you looked at your responses to that information, certain improvement 
actions were recommended. You learned that ihe cycle could be 
repeated as often as needed. 

A second role or group of persons who will need information about 
your change efforts will be those administrators who, although they may 
not be directly involved, will have to make decisions which will affect 
the level of support for your program. Such persons will want, at a 
minimum, to know how much the new procedures you are advocating will 
cost, both initially and over time. They will want to know how much time 
will be required to install the new procedures, and. of course, they will 
want to know why any change at all --to name only a few such questions. 

A third group, who may or may not have authority to make direct 
decisions, consist of all those special interest teacher groups, community 
groups, etc. , who have the function of legitimizing your recommended 
changes. Such persons will want to know what the risks are, what the 
costs are and what experts are saying about your recommendations. 

Next, there are those persons, the adopters, such as teachers 
or counselors, who will have to change their behavior in order to use 
the changes being advocated. These persons will v.'ant to know why, 
what is involved, what will they gain if they try the change. 

And finally, the users, who might be students, teachers or even 
administrators, will want to know what they will gain, what they might 
lose and why. 

Having identified the basic groups and/or persons who will be 
needing information, the next step is to develop the complete set of 
questions which, if answered, will allow each of the above groups to 
make rational decisions about your project. 

Types of Information (Evaluation) 

Look again at Figure t. This time we are going to examine the 
column, "types of information (evaluation)". What the column is intended 
to communicate is that there are different types of information needed; 
i.e. context, process, input, product, as problem solving progresses 
over time. In what follows it should also oecome clear that the different 
types of information re<iuire that different questions and different methods 
of data collection will accompany each different type of eval'iation. Now 
let us look at each type of evaluation in more depth. 
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The first is that of the context in which the change is likely to 
occur. In this category questions need to be raised as to what the 
situation is like and what could it be. Such questions define what is 
and contrast it with what could be. The gap between "is" and "could be" 
defines the need. Information about context must provide answers to 
such questions as: "What's wrong with the way we are doing it now?" 
"How do our kinds compare to national norms?" "What are we doing now 
that could be done better?" The major objective of asking questions about 
context is to define the environment where change is to occur, the 
environment's unmet needs and the problems underlying those needs. 

Questions about context, when answered, should allow you to describe 
the following in detail. First, What is the current program or programs 
that will be affected by your efforts? How much do they cost to operate? 
Who has vested interest in maintaining them as they are now and what 
needs are unmet? Next, you will want to seek answers to the way current 
programs are structured in terms of how long they take to operate and 
in terms of the hir archy of authority. 

As the questions of context are answered the first three stages of 
problem solving, accepting, analyzing, and defining, are accomplished 
because the information produced from such questions provides the 
basis for change agents to identify and define the problems they are 
facing. For methods of collecting data on context questions see the 
American Institute for Research (AIR) module. 

A second general category in which questions need to be raised is 
that of input . Literally, this is what you will be doing to bring about 
change. This refers to your own change effort. The questioning process 
in this area must be exhaustive. For instance, just a sample of questions 
would include: What are our objectives ? What will be the terminal 
behaviors of people successfully influenced by our change efforts? What 
facilities will we need? How much time will we need? etc. In this 
category your task is to define your efforts in terms of your program of 
change. 

Input evaluation acco^npanies the problem solving stages of generating 
alternative ideas (ideate) and selecting one particular course of action. 
In order to gain some perspective the following exercise and example 
is provided: 



^ Stufflebeam, Daniel L. "Toward a Science of Educational 
Evaluation," Educ. Tech. (July 30, 1968), p. 6 
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Suppose in your school there is a problem with regard 
to faculty meetings. They are not interesting. They don't 
seem to contribute much to problem solving. The principal 
uses faculty meetings primarily to give staff information 
about decisions that have been reached elsewhere. It has 
been decided that faculty meetings should provide greater 
opportunities for capitalizing upon faculty resources in 
dealing with school problems. 

What ideas can you generate, right here and now, that might serve 
as possible solutions to the problem stated above? What comes to your 
mind that might be done to work toward the goal that has been identified? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



You have just engaged, in a modest way, in one of the important 
steps in problem solving -- ideation, the identification of a range of 
possible alternative actions. It is surprising how many problem solvers, 
in their eagerness to get on with the task, skip over this step and settle, 
instead, for a single solution. It may be getting on the current "bandwagon 
jumping to a popular solution, that is seen as the thing to do. It may be 
that one solution has a particularly strong and influential person, such as 
the principal or a respected faculty member, advocating it. Sometimes 
a particular "solutidi" is so available ar d visible that schools may start 
installing that solution before they have a clear idea of what the problem 
or the goal is! \ 
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It is wise to resist the temptation to decide quickly on the approach 
to be used. A better way is to be able to choose the idea that has the 
greatest potential from among a number of promising ideas. It is often 
the third, fifth or tenth idea that comes to the fore when such a process 
is used, rather than the first or most obvious one. Searching such 
alternatives before deciding on the one to proceed with is the work of 
input evaluation. 

The third general category of questions have to do with the process 
of change as it is going on. In other words, you will want to be asking, 
"How is it going?" Other questions may include, "Is our team functioning 
any better now than when we started?" (The questions of Chapter IV are 
process questions. ) Are we meeting the schedule that we set for our- 
selves? Have we noted any growing resistance to our efforts? Which 
of our methods do we need to alter ? Process questions should help with 
the uniolding of the project. Asking questions about process helps to 
identify rates of change. Such questions are analogous to the gauges on 
a car which tell us how fast we are going, whether we have enough oil 
and what the water temperature it. Such questions will also help us to 
re-think and recycle our activities. 

Again, referring to Figure 1 at the beginning of this chapter note 
that process questions relate to all phases of problem solving. It is 
process data that helps to tell us whether we need to return to a previous 
stage of problem solving. Perhaps as we were trying to select a change 
strategy we find that while we are satisfied with the strategy it requires 
that we go back and redefine the problem. Process information may also 
tell us that things are moving along well and that it is time to take next 
steps. In terms of audiences, process information is usually more 
relevant to the change team itself since it is the locus of where decisions 
are made to proceed or recycle. 

Finally, we must ask questions about products. What will the 
users of our new program be doing? How will it be different from 
what they are doing now ? How will it be better. In addition to having 
developed our objectives so that we will be able to identify when some- 
thing has been accomplished, we will want to specify what criteria 
should be held by against our goals. Figure 2 illustrates how one 
change team formulated a goal out of its problem definition, set 
specific objectives and determined what measurement procedures they 
would use. 
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Using the following workshe<;t, have your team engage in the following 
activities: 



\) Insert comuionly agre<'d-upon goal in the *'goal" column. (From your 
problem dennition) 

2) In sub-groups have pa rticipants generate as many statements of related 
objectives as possible . 

3) Each group pairs wit^ another group and 'a) gets consultation and 
reaction to t*ia statements of objectives, and (b) requests consultant 
group to suggest indicators for each goal statement. 

4) Reversfr roles with the second group seeking consultation and the 
first g .'oup giving consultation. 

5) Work groups return lo own location. Review suggestions and decide 
on appropriate set oi objectives and indicators to recommend to 
entire staf i'. 

6) Each member of the sub-group accepts responsibility, during a one to 
seven day interim p« 'riod, to explore resources as well as do some 
creative thinking ab»ut measurement possibilities for one goal 
indicator. 

7) Decide which type ol measurement will satisfy each of the audiences 
identified earlier. 

8) Report back. Share results with total team for their review, further 
work and decisions. 



MORE SPECIFIC 
C30AI.3 0R INSTRU- 
MENTAL OBJECTIVES 



INDfCATORS 



POSSIBLE MEASURE- 
MENT PROCFmjREC 
OH INSTRUMENTS 
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From Questions to Information 

Having* decided who the important decision makers are md what 
questions the, are likely to ask, uui next task is to turn possible 
measurement procedures into a design w hich ^vill determine how to 
collect information for decision making. 

In this next section we will claim that tb > design process of 
turning questions into data collection procedures is essentially a 
mechanical process and is best accomplished by simply f >llowing a 
check list. This point in evaluation design is m 'agous to the pi'ot 
about to take of:. No matter how skillful he is uri. vss a check list 
has reminded him to check his fuel, he is not lik' ly o get very far. 
So, let's walk through the checklist. It is not expect ^d fhat ^*ou will 
actually do these steps at this point; but, you will nei . to use them in 
subsequent chapters. 

St ep 1 Given that you have defined your change prob'.em, specified 
objectives and formulated the basic questions thjit neei to ':e answered 
for each of your audiences, the first step must be to deter .nine the size 
of the unit from which information will be collected. The options are: 
individual, class, school, district, county, state, other. 

As you can readily imagine, the si' '. of the unit will io much to 
determine what information collection mt .ods can be use* . For example, 
suppose we want to answer the question, "How does the st dent experience 
modular schediu ing?" We might decide that the best way o answer the 
question is to follow the individual student throu^. v ^ serif j of modules. 
Having made such a decision, our methods might be limi aa to observation 
and interviews. Again, the size of the unit does- lelp to etermine our over 
all design. 

Step 2 Having identified the unit, the next step is lo determine 
whether information is to be collected from all of the units or whether 
you will collect information from a sample . The primary doterminaiics of 
this problem are time and cost. If your planned change wili affect only 
ten classrooms, you will probably want to collect inform atior from aJl of 
them. If however, it will affect «even schools and thirty classrooms and 
you want to collect the information at five different points in time, ycu 
will probably r eed to sample from classruums. I)ecisions about bow to 
draw a sample are often complicated and you may need to consult with a 
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statistician - usual. y most oniversities fjid state educs tion departments 
hofti siich people available. And, eveu * hough in prjsctice sampling 
may be c ) - C' ex, thie rfe'^uik ements for a good sampl 3 ixe not. For 
instance, r st reiiuirtiment is that the sample avoid bias, i.e. , it 
should not depart fr onr the entire group in any signiJicant v t»y. Setioiid, 
a sample iiust providti the jnayimum information foj* the Ua.U cost. 

S^ o 3 In this step the task is to decide (1) if u statistic al tr aaimfint 
of thelnforn^ation will be n(»edf?d, and (2) if one is reeded, which one(f ). 
Again, if you decide that yoia do need to treat the in 'orn at\on stati&UcJilly; 
i.e., 1 *'t" tes<^ of differences, a rank ordei correlitior, etc., you vill 
probably need to consult the texts with which you aie familiar or draw 
upon ;m outside resourcf. Once again, the Americm Inititutes of 
Research module in this ser-es if} an excellent resource for such problems 
as design and data analysis. 

Siep 4 rhe ni:'it decisuon is, for each question, hew f»ften will the 
information cjlle** to i, analysiii , interpretation and repcrting cycle need 
to occur. The optioim? are again quite obvious: Once during the eviciro 
project, once per year, twice, etc. Often budge: cycles w 'I determine 
your cycles. For ini')rmatii:)n atwut process, you will mo: e than likCily 
be cycling on a monthly or weekly basis. For instance, a s suggOiMed 
in Chapter IV, checking cn your team developmert might nvolve «ome 
form of infornration collection and feedback with jach ms cr met t ng. 
Amount of inf )rmation and freciuency of cycling will also force you to 
lecide whethar you will need to employ the services of a co^^ ipater for 
storage and r etrieval or whether you will rely on your own nechanical 
systems. 

Step 5 A final step in the design of information collection is to 
determine the actual methods or techniques to use. Again, the options 
are finfto; they are: recorc' ;eeping, self-repoi t inventories, surveys, 
observations, situaticral t is >, perceptual tests, sociometric questionnaires, 
interviews, measures int3r<?si, aptitude, achievement or mtelligence, 
and colleciiou of the by-pr iiacts of the change effort itself. A comprehensive 
listing and critique of available measures can be found in M easuring Human 
Behavior (Lake, Miles, Sarle 1&73). 
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From Information Collection to a Schedule (WHENi 

Having made the necessary decisions in rehtion to each of the 
above steps, the design must be placed in a time schedule and the tasks 
assigned for implementing the schedule. Scheduling, costs and task 
assignments for information collection can be developed exactly as is 
suggested for other fusks in the next chapter on action taking. In addition, 
you may want to provide a visual reminder of your progress as in 
Illustration 2. 



Illustration 2 
Chanf'i' Program: Date 
Year: 

Question to be 
answered 

(I) 



Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 



(2) O O 



(3) 


0 




o 




(4) 


o o 


o 




o 


(5) 


0 




o 


o 



Comments: This provides a time table and will usuaUy be negotiated with 
each person or group. Actual dates car, be placed in the 
circles. Since each circle represents a t eporting date, 
you might also ^ant to develop a code by each circle 
indicating who will receive the report; thus "T' for team, 
"A" for administrator, etc. 



The time table in Illustration 2 should be ii. he form that each 
team member could have a copy and probably als'j should be displayed 
prominently in a room in which your team meetf*. 
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Reporting 

The reporting mode(s) can be determined only after weighing three 
factor's: setting, content and media. 

Setting The report setting is characterized by at least two 
dimensions: formal vs. informal and internal vs. external. 

Content -- Ea^ly decisions as to content will provide p framework 
or structure for the packaging of reports oral, written or graphic. 
Preliminary content 5 may take the form of a table or outline. Deciding 
report contents aids in organizing material, forming necessary 
transitions and focusing on audience compatibility. 

Media -- The reporting media must be designed to commxmicate 
with the target audience. The diverse needs i t the audiences and the 
complexities of the information will require the use of every potentially 
useful means of communication. The techniques and media supporting 
the three basic forms of communication (oral, written and graphic) are 
limited only by imagination. 



ORAL 



Reports to committees 
One-to-one feedback 
Professional staff meetings 



. Radio 



. Television 



- Television reports 

- Radio Reports 

- Newspaper interviews 

- Speeches 

- Reports to the public via 



. Board of Education 



meetings 



Required Evaluation reports 
Ad hoc project evaluation 
reports: interim and final 
Office bulletins 
Office memoranda 
Position papers 
Required system reports 



- Mandated Federal -State 



WRITTEN 



reports 

- Public reports 

- Public and school profile 

- School newsletters, bulletins 

- Reprints 

- Press releases 

- Occasional papers 

- Perijdicals - magazines 



GRAPHIC 



Flip charts 
Overhead projector 
Slides 
Films 



- Flip charts 

- Overhead projector 

- Slides 

- Films 



INTERNAL 



EXTERNAL 
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Summaiy 

This chapter has taken the position that project evaluation can 
best be thought of as u process of coLecting and managing information 
which will aid decision makers. With that definition, the chapter 
proceeded in a check -list -like manner to review the basic steps needed 
to answer the basic question: 



♦WHO reeds WHAT information, WHEN in Q r"\er to DECIDE?" 
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CHAPTER VI 
Action Planning 



Having formulated your frr -^is, considered alternatives and selected 
alternatives for action, this cf . pter will help you design your action steps 
in an orderly, efficient manner. This is the implementation phase of 
problem solving. I find this stage in the pla ining of change to be the 
most stimulating. As you begin to lay out Litivities^ you have the 
opportunity to watch the creation of a full blown program out of what 
has, up to now, been only an idea. It is in this; stage that your plan is 
transformed from a hypothetical exercise to concrete actions. 

This is also a rigorous step. You will find that you must be 
painfully honest about such things as: how long something will taice to 
do, how much it will cost and who really has the skills to carry it out. 

A mistake that is often made in action planning is to make major 
assignments to individuals without regard to that individual's work load, 
abilities or size of assignment. For instance, in one curriculum change 
project, the planning group asked Jim to "develop the materials we need. " 
This task, when analyzed, required: (I) a search of relevant sources, 
(2) cons^'ltation with expei ts, (3) procurement of a printing facility, 
(4) fielc* lest sites and administration, and (5) development of a budget 
to name only a few of the major functions. As is so often the case, Jim 
was supposed to do all these things jn additio n to his regular work load. 
Needless to say, the materials were not ready In time. 

This section will try to introduce to yoii such procedurss as li^^ing 
activities, putting them in sequence, determining which are most ci ical 
and scheduling their completion. This section is designed for the pe/son 
who is new to action planning, but will also fjerve as a ^•sefui review for 
those already knowledgeable in action step taking. An example is provided 
below with plenty of opportunity for you to stop and use the action steps 
on your own project while learning. 
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This example comes from a team of teachers, whom we shall call 
"The Delmont Team;" their team of four had responsibility for children 
with learning disabilities in the context of regular classrooms. 

Background 

The Delmont Team was composed of four classroom teachers, a 
special education teacher and occasionally a counselor. The children they 
focused on were in regular classrooms, but all had learning disabilities 
ranging from hearing loss and reading difficulties tc severe behavior 
control problems with tantrums, tears, and perseveration. Without 
exception, all of thesc middle .<'chool children were performing at least 
two years below grade average. 

The Delmont Team did not start out to develop a "change" project. 
Rather, they were in the habit of meeting once a week to review each 
child's progress and learning needs. Out of such regular meetings a 
project emerged. The w lys the toam diagnosed the learning needs and 
how they developed their objectives' are not considered here; suffice 
it to say that by December of the academic year the Delmont Team was 
ready to plan for the implementation of specific activities and the steps 
outlined below follow the team through their activity planning. You 
will find opportunity for actual practaice in developing an activity flow 
diagrair . 

A3 mentioned earlier, by December the team was ready to develop 
a plan for taking action. They had arrived at this point by taking as 
their major objective, to develop a co-ordinated curriculum for the 
children wi^h learning disabilities which vkould allow the children to 
proceed at their own rates in each of the team's curriculum areas 
and which could be utilized within the context of a regular classroom. 

The question they now faced was: ' What specific activities must 
we accomplish to ichieve this objective?" Their initial efforts yielded 
the follov/ing: 
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Define what these special students need to be functional people 

Describe the functional student in each subject area 

Develop an internal proposal 

Request decision from principal to proceed 

Request support from cou* "*>lor 

Request support from curriculum supervisors 

Plan evaluation 

Identify materials 

Assembly identified materials 

Select and/or construct appropriate materials 

Write up individual curriculum packages in each subject area 

Try out semi-final packages with students 

Evaluate 

Write interim progress report for principal and supervisors 
Determine whether project should be continued/ expanded/ discontinued 

Below are described the procedures the team used to build the list 
and transform it into actual actions. 

The procedure was to give each member of the team a pack of 3 x 5 
cards and f sk them to list as many activities as possible in fifteen 
minutes, ^ith a different activity on each card. When you use this 
procedv e, it will result in considerable overlap across individuals, 
but because each person will also generate some unique activities, the 
result will be a very comprehensive list of activities. 
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The 3x5 cards can be displayed for all to see by tacking them 
onto a bulletin board or by putting masking tape on the backs and stick- 
ing them onto a wall. Later these same cards can be rearranged into 
an activity flow chart; but for now, simply stick them up as in Diagram 1, 



Diagram 1 



A 




F 




K 




P 



B 




G 




L 




Q 










C 




H 




M 




R 










D 




1 

I j 


f 


N 




S 










E 




J 




O 




T 



A second step which will help to insure completeness of activity 
listing comes later when a budget is developed to determine how much the 
project will cost. This will be discussed in some detail later. 



Th-? next problem the Delmont Team faced in this action taking step 
was to arrange the listed activities in order in which they would have to 
be completed. In short, the activities must be sequenced. A chart which 
shows the overall direction of work activities is usually referred to as a 
flow chart or network. Activities are usually represented on flow charts 
by straight lines or arrows; the beginning and end of such activities are 
usually represented by circles. The circles have numbers placed in them 
to identify each activity. For example: (using a Delmont activity) 
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Describe the functional student in each subject area can be 
conceived of as beginning when the teacher begins to write the 
description and ending when ihe paper is finished. Such an activity 
might be represented on a flow chart as 



01 02 



Since the line is an abstraction, we still need the original list 
of activities, but we can now list it as follows: 



Ot-02 Describe the functional student in each subject area 



This tells us that the activity begins at event 01 and ends at event 02 
This shorthand will become very important as you will now see. For we 
are now ready to solve the problem of how to build a network which at a 
glance will tell us if two or more activities can be done simultaneously, or 
if activity 15-16, for Instance, must await the completion of activity 13-14 
before it cm be started. The way we do this is to adopt a rule which states: 
"Any activity to the right of any other activity and connected by a muti^al 
event must await the completion of the activity to the left. However, 
activities which are above or below each other may be worked on 
simultaneously." Again let us return to examples. Let's take the 
activities' 



Develop an internal proposal 

Request decision from principal to proceed 

Request siq>port from coimselor 

Request support from curriculum supervisors 

Plan evaluation 



From these we can create a network as in Diagram 2. 
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Next, we simply trarispose the identification numbers or Diagram 1 
to the list of activities, thus: 



/ ictivity Identification 
(for th~>se activities in Diagram 1 only) 

to • 1 1 Develop it n internal proposal 

11-12 Request support from curriculum supervise es 

11-13 Request decision from principal to proceed 

11-14 Request i upport from counselor 

11-15 Plan evaluation 

13-16 Identify materials 



This now permits us to go bacK and reduce the network or flow chart 
essentials, thus: 



Diagram 2, Stage 3 
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Having described the basic elements of activity flow chart, let's 
develop an activity flow for the tasks required to carry out one of your 
objectives. Write your objective in the space provided. 



My team's objective is: 



Now, using the 3 X 5 cai-tis, h& ve each member list as many activities 
as they think are need«}d to accomplish thj objective. Immediately you will 
note that since the cards are iiovable, thoy can be arranged in any order. 
Thus, just as in Diagram 1, you may sinply display them as follows: 

Diagram 3 

czzr czliu 

CO [TO 

~ I r~ I 

(Note: letters h?^e been inserted for puipose of clarity. ) 

Next, put the most t;me consuming activities in the middle and 
those which have to fce do :e e rly towards the left (see Diagram 4). 



A 


1 


LJl 




1 


" 1 












B 


I 






L. 


^ i 














C 


1 






L._ 












1 -> 


1 


I I 


~1 


r 


N 




S 


1 


1 ^ 


_J 


f — 
1 


0 
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Diagram 4 



H 




M 




0 




B 




J 




ETC. 



Diagram 4 begins to show us which are going to be the critical 
activities. In the next step^ arrange all the 3x5 cards according to 
procedures used above by the Delmont team. While your cards might 
take any shape, a possible display might appear as in Diagram 5. 




Diagram 5 displays the information that certain activities (those 
listed vertically) can be done simultaneously; for instance, activity 
groups M, A, K, L, O, F, G, N, B, I, etc. 

The next stage is to label your activities with access numbers. This 
has been done in Diagram 6. (In actual practice, sticking tne 3 x 5 cards 
on a blackboard permits writing numbers right on the display. 



o 
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M 



Diagram 6 



9 



Q 



]® 



"ne Hn ® ! c | ® | T | @ 



1® ! 1 I ® 



E 



® 



Now activity ''H'' can be listed 
Activity "M" 

until all activities are listed. 



ot 


- 02: H 1 

* 




02 


- 03: M 



After listing your activities with access numbers, remove the 3 x 5 
cards and your product will appear as in Diagram 7. 



Diagram 7 




* Again in actual practice, instead of letters you will have activity 
descriptions. Try developing an activity flow for your planned change 
effort. 
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Returning to the activity flow chart of the Delmont Team (Diagram 2, 
Stage 2), the products developed thus far give considerable information 
in very little space. As a change agent team using the activity identi- 
fication list and Diagram 2, Stage 2, it can be determined that: 

1) The activities listed are only a subpart of a larger network 
of activities. This is determined by the fact that events 
10, 15, 16 have arrows leading to them or away from them. 

2) We know that activity 10-11 must be completed before 

any of the subsequent activities: 11-12, 11-13, 11-14, 11-15, 
13-16 can be started. 

3) By inspection, it is obvious that activities 11-12, 11-13, 
11-14, 11-15 can be worked on at the same time. 

4) I: is also clear that activity 11-13 is a critical activity 
because activity 13-16 cannot begin until it is complete. 
However, activity 11-14 is also important. Notice the 
dotted line between 14-13; this indicates that while there 

is no activity occuring between event 14 and event 13, it was 
the judgment of the change team that it did not make sense 
to start activity 13-16 if the support of the counselor could 
not be obtained. On the other hand, the team felt it would 
be possible to start 13-16 without the support of the 
curriculum supervisor, 

To conclude this section on action planning three problems need to 
be considered; they are: time allocation, dollar allocation and role 
allocation. Actually there are many different ways to approach each of 
these problems; the next few pages will suggest one way and the resource 
bank suggests references which will introduce you to several other ways. 

The procedure suggested here works on the problems of time and 
dollars simultaneously as follows. Let's return to activity 



10-11 Develop an internal proposal 



The work sheet for developing that activity is contained in 
Illustration 1. 
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Illustration 1 




10-11 Develop an internal proposal 
Professional man days 5 v§ 84. 90 


Amount 
424. 50 


Clerical secretarial man days 


3@ 31.60 


94.80 


Supplies and materials 


paper & reproduction 


10. 75 


Equipment rental 






Travel 


3 days @ 25. 00 


75.00 


Consultation 






Phone 




6.75 




TOTAL 


- $611.80 



The figure $611. 80 tells us how much we estimate activity 10-11 
will cost. 



You may find it an interesting exercise to try budgeting some of 
the other activities in the above examples. If you do, you will probably 
find that you must break down the activity into smaller tasks so that 
you can determine how many professional and secretarial man days to 
allocate to the activity. This was done for Illustration I. It was 
estimated that two of the team would spend one day together (equaling 
two man days) producing a detailed outline of the proposal and then the 
third team member would write the final proposal in three days, thus 
the activity requires five professional man days. It was also determined 
that the typist could start before the final proposal was finished, but that 
she would be typing and reproducing the paper for at least one man day 
beyond the completion of the writing. 

By adding the professional man days and the extra secretarial man 
day, we would estimate that the activity could be completed in six calendar 
days. It is from this kind of calculation that we derive our total time 
required in exactly the same way that we determined our total budget. 

* The experience of the author in using this method has resulted in many 
projects in which the a/erage error of difference between what was 
estimated in the budget and what was actually spend was about 3%. For 
example, in a recent budget of $87, 000 the activities were completed 
by actually spending $84, 290. 
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Finally, we are now ready to allocate activities to persons and, 
from a task point of view, this is done very simply. 



Team Members 



Sue Jim Lou Diane Mary 

10- 11 1* - 1 3 

11- 12 1 3 - - 

11-15 J_ JL 4 

Totals 5 3 3 4 4 
* Numbers indicate man days 



If this kind of allocation is done for each activity, each person knows 
both how much time will be required of him or her and will also know what 
is require?. However, from a process viewpoint, assignments are not 
as easy. For a moment, let's consider the human or process issues 
involved. 

Not everyone will be equally suited for the tasks to be assigned. 
Therefore, each team member will need to be able to state his or her 
individual strengths and limitations. In addition, team members will 
have to be open with one another in sharing their appraisals of one 
another's abilities. The communication exercise on behavior description 
in Chapter IV will be helpful here because the best way to tell another 
person about his or her suitability for a task is to describe behaviors 
which you have seen them perform and then indicate how well they were 
performed as a criterion for this task assignment. Experiencing such 
direct discussion of abilities may be difficult, but without it you will be 
sure to end up with people trying t do tasks not suited for their abilities. 
Carried to an extreme, this will surely lead to the project's failure and to 
severe interpersonal strife among team members. 

A second issue involved in a task assignment is time . Frequently 
change efforts are engaged in on top of regular teaching or administrative 
loads. Those accepting or volunteering for assignments must ask 
themselves, 'What will I have to stop in order to work on this new 
assignment?" 
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Tasks may also be viewed as "safe" or "risky. " For instance, 
reproducing a paper may be seen as a much safer task than meeting with 
the board. Not sUl persons will view tasks in the same way on this 
dimension, so what 's seen as risky for one person may not be by a 
second. 

In summary, making task assignments from a process viewpoint 
becomes a matter of striking a delicate balance among such factors as: 
ability, available time, personal liking for the task, and a fair 
distribution of work load. 

Having followed the flow of this chapter and practiced the exercises, 
you should now be ready to develop networks, budgets, estimates of time 
needed for completion and to allocate activities to team members. In 
turn, such skills will insure that you get the maximum use of your human 
and dollar resources. 
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CHAPTER Vii 
The Support for Implementation Effort 



When intentions, plans, decisions and commitments face the 
moment of truth, of playing for keeps, of risk-taking action, it is 
critical that there be appropriate internal and external support to get 
action "over the hump** and, as well, support is needed to maintain 
motivation and effort when blocks and imexpected difficulties are 
encountered. As Piet Hein puts it in one of his books: 

"Problems worthy of attack 

prove their worth by hitting back. *** 

We C2n think of two types of needed support: (1) task oriented 
support that is concerned with problems of competence and action skill, 
and (2) process oriented support that is concerned with risk-taking 
attitudes, motivation, temptation to give up and interpersonal relations. 
Let*s review briefly some of the strategies you may want to consider 
in each of these important areas of need for support. 

Support for Developing and Utilizing Action Competencies 

1, Anticipatory skill practice 

One of the most effective propositions for successful 
action is anticipatory rehearsal in which, with the help of 
colleagues or a consultant, you create the types of events 
and critical interactions you anticipate you will be facing 
in action. In this **not yet playing for keeps" situation, 
you are free to try out alternative behaviors, get friendly 
feedback, and re-try. Such methods are described fully 
in Role -playing in the Classroom. ** 



* From Grooks by Piet Hein, Doubleday and Co. , Garden City, 
New York, 1966. 

** SRA Booklet by Bob Fox and Ronald Lippitt. 
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Progress Feedback 

Cne of the best ways of "staying on the beam" in any 
task is to plan ways and times to check progress. It doesn't 
help much to wait until the end of the year to re -test the 
students or check the work accomplished by the members of 
your team. The secret of success, and the prevr 'tion of 
wasted energy, is to check progress often enouf ♦ you can 
correct the direction of your effort if needed, oi- .^scontinue 
some activity that isn't paying off, or re-plan a new push. It 
might be very useful to review the suggestions in Chapter V 
to insure that periodic reviews are implemented. 

Critical Confrontation Role-Playing 

It is very hard to help each other cope with difficult 
situations and give each other support if all we do is talk 
to each other about the "problem I'm having. " Many groups 
have found it very profitable to conduct role -playing clinic 
sessions where persons bring in "my problem situation" 
by recreating the critical event, using anyone of the team 
to take the roles of the others, briefing them in private how 
to behave. Then the event is produced, but is stopped at 
the critical moment of "What would you say or do now?" 
Everyone brainstorms alternative action ideas, thes'* ideas 
are discussed and some of them tried out either by the 
person seeking help or as a model by one of his colleagues. 

At the Elbow Colleague 

Another helpful way of growing in competence is to 
invite a colleague to observe the way you are handling 
situations by going along as a visitor and holding a review 
session afterwards. 

Finding Resource Persons 

One of the greatest strengths of a competent change 
agent is to know when and how to ask for help. Providing 
linkage for clients or learners to appropriate re&ource 
persons or materials is a great skill and service. 
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Sometimes you will find it feasible to seek out the needed 
resource and get the information or other help you need to take 
back to those you are helping this may mean a face-to-face 
interview or a telephone interview or locating and reading 
relevant resource literature. 

Other times it means arranging for the resource person 
to come to your situation, briefing them ahead of time on what 
is needod and briefing your clients on what the re.'iource has 
to offer and helping plan the interview or agenda of discussion. 
"Asking them to come in and make a speech" is certainly the 
poorest way to get what you need from human resources. 

We believe these five strategies will be of great help in 
supporting the development and use of work skills in getting 
the important task of educational improvement accomplished. 
Now let^s look at some ways to focus on the process of our 
relationships, to ensure more effective work. 

Process "Focused Techniques to Improve Our Effectiveness 

1. T he Internal Dialogue Procedure 

One focus of process problems and of support for 
motivated effort is, of course, the process inside of each 
of us. A British psychiatrist, Dr. John Pickman, talks 
about our "Internal Society. " He presents the idea that 
each of us is really a groiqp, i. e. , we have a variety of 
internal members or voices that have different ideas 
and attitudes about what we should be and do. 

We recommend that in a team meeting, >ou try a 
dialogue project on "what do my various voices or parts 
say about the advantages and disadvantages of the risks 
and time and energy requirements of the change effort we 
are contemplating or are Involved in?" 

This makes it legitimate to share our natural ambivalences 
about action -taking. This sharing often gives us the 8iq>port 
we need to cope with some of our resistances to action and 
to correct false assumptions we are making about "where each 
of us is." 
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2. Commitment to Teammates 

The work of Kurt Lewin and his associates on personal 
and group decision making indicates that one of the strongest 
supports for transforming our goals and intentions into action 
is the act of commiting ourselves voluntarily and pubPcly to 
other persons whose opinion of us we care about. So, we 
recommend that you develop procedures of sharing and 
recording commitments and also decisions about deadlines 
and checkpoints for progress. Agreement to periodic review 
of progress on commitments Is an important part of this 
process of support. 

3. A "Stop -Session" Norm 

One of the most important standards for a group to 
develop is to make regular use of a procedure of "stopping 
to take a look at how we^re doing. " There are several 
ways of using these process? stop -sessions. Other groups 
have found these patterns w^.^'thwhlle. 

A. f^ate and share - everyone fills out a 3-5 minute slip 
with a couple of rating scales and questions, such as: 

I) How do you feel about the way the group is working 
together ? 

very fairly somewhat quite 

satisfied satisfied dissatisfied dissatisfied 
Please comment on why you marked the scale where 
you did: 



2) How do you feel about your influence In the group 
interaction? 

very fairly somewhat quite 

satisfied satisfied dissatisfied dissatis/ied 

Please comment on why you marked the scale where 
you did: 
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3) After you have shared your data on these two 
questions with each other, as consultants to 
yourselves as a group, what recommendations 
for improvement of group process would you 
make to yourselves? 



B. Sharing feelings - stop and have a brief discussion on 
some focal inquiry questions such as: 

**How are you feeling about the way things are going 
right now?" 

"What factor may be inhibiting our openness of 
communication ? " 

'*What change might we make in our membership 
roles to Support more productive collaboration?" 

C. Using an observer - Some groups find it helpful to rotate 
a role of process observer among themselves or to 
invite an outside observer io sit in and share their 
observations. In such a procedure the group agrees 

to either stop at certain times to provide the observer 
a chance to give feedback or agrees that the observer 
can choose times for feedback that he or she feels are 
appropriate. 

4. Involvement of Key Significant Others 

Sometimes the greatest support need is the motivating 
reward of evidence of concern and support by key sanctioners, 
decision -makers, power figures. So arrangements to hold 
periodic "consultation sessions" with such key persons may 
be of great mutual value. 



We hope these suggestions will prove of help to your team as you 
work on implen\enting some of your ideas alxmt the improvement of 
education. We can't afford to let good ideas die or exist half-heartedly 
when change is so vitally needed. 
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CHAPTER Vm 
Continuity and Closure in Educational Development 



Every educational improvement project has some kind of time 
perspective in the minds of the innovators. They want to help a 
particular group of students or colleagues right now, but they also 
hope the practice will continue and contribute to the learning and 
professional development of future students and colleagues also, and, 
perhaps, even influence education elsewhere. These are all reaaonable 
hopes, but such objectives must be kept in mind as part of the 
developmental effort. 

Any successful educational innovation should (1) continue to be 
revised and improved by the innovators, (2) spread to others in the 
system, or (3) become an available resource for educators elsewhere 
who are in need of such a resource, and perhaps (4) be deliberately 
phased oat or terminated as new alternatives become available. Let's 
review a few techniques that may be helpful to your team \mder the 
three headings of (a) Maintenance and Improvement, (b) Spread - Internal 
and External and (c) Phase -Out. 

Maintenance and Improvement 

First there is usually a need to demonstrate the idea is 
feasible, can be made operational; then we need to evaluate the 
pay-off the degree to which it meets our objectives; and, then 
we want to work on revising and improving the first model. We 
must plan for all three of these objectives. Here are some ideas 
that have worked for others. 

1. Getting Feedback on Feasibil ity 

How are the consumers reacting? Are they finding the 
new practice useful? An improvement? 
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Actually the chances of acceptance of your development 
project are enhanced if you ask for feedback of reactions 
from pai ticipants. Our experience is that group interviews 
are usually the most informative, but individual reaction 
sheets are also very useful and can be made simple enough 
so not too much effort is required to respond. It is 
important to let your respondents know why you need their 
reactions and what will be done with them. 

2. Documenting How It Works 

All too frequently creative educators have developed 
a very significant practice and evaluated it as successful, 
but have done none of the detailed documentation of what 
was done, and how, which is critically needed to deicrlbe 
the mnovation to others, or to use for purposes of revision. 
A plan, and division of labor, on project documentation is 
critically important. 

3. Periodic Progress Review 

In Chapter VII we have described the periodic review 
process. Sometimes it is very valuable to involve outside 
"expert validators" in this process. One focus for this 
inquiry is ideas for change and improvement. 

4. Assessment of Pay -Off 

The evaluation of the degree to which goals are being 
achieved can be a very complex or a relatively simply 
procedure. There are many good guidebooks on evaluation. 
The procedures outlined in Chapter V are an excellent start. 
We urge that no matter what instruments are needed, the 
participants be involved in the purpose of the evaluation and 
that brief reports be prepared for them of the summary of 
the findings. Usually the critical part of this process is the 
interpretation of the findings and many of the best insights 
come from the participants if they have an opportunity to 
review and think about the data. 
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5. The Involvement of the Sanctioners and Decision -Makers 

Long before questions of budget for the second year or 
interpretation of the activity to the Board of Education or a 
parents* group, or Community Advisory Council comes up, 
it is important to have key leadership figures involved in 
"seeing what's going on" and involved in decisions about 
purpose of next steps and about what has been gained. 
Frequently innovative educational teams have felt frustrated 
and hostile by the apparent lack of support by administrators 
or misrepresentations of what they are about; but, the 
unfortunate fact is that no initiative has been taken to help 
the administrator be connected to the team and to understand 
in depth what is being attempted and how the effort is faring. 

6. O rganizing for Revision 

When the action is on and all energy is going into making 
the new practice work, it is hard to focus on the commitment 
to use current experience as a basis for revision and 
improvement of the model. There are several ways of helping 
ourselves cope with this responsibility. 

a. One way is to have a file folder or box into which every- 
one puts "Ideas for Improvement" any time they occur. 
One group had colored cards with a dittoed heading 
which they put into a "revision ideas" box. 

b. Another idea uses a division of labor concept that 
one of the team is going to be the editor -writer of the 
revised materials. Sometimes the person is also the 
project documentor. 

c. Another idea is to have "ideas for revision" on the 
agenda of every progress review meeting. 

d. Setting aside on everyone's calendar, and in the budget, 
a weekend retreat, or a "week of work" to focus on 
revision when the evaluatiai* and feedback data are 
available is another effective mechanism. 



Ill 
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The main point is that there must be pre-planning for the revision 
effort to ensure that it will happen adequately. 

Now let's look at what's mvolved in giving others an opportunity 
to use what we have learned. 

Spread - Internal and External 

1. "Budding -off ' within one system 

One innovative educator said, "One trouble with doing 
something new is that other people get curious and begin to 
use up your time. " This is one of the interesting dilemmas 
of educational innvoation. On the one hand you want to make 
your change "qu ietly" and devote your energy to making your 
new idea successful; but^ on the other hand if your colleagues 
are to benefit from your learning, they need to become involved 
in knowing what's going on so they can get warmed up to the 
possibility of using what you are learning. 

We believe it is important to keep colleagues informed 
of problems and successes. They are likely to be less time 
demanding if you plan special information sessions and 
special observation opportunities. If you create mystery or 
sense of exclusion, you are not only reducing the changes of 
continuing support for yourselves ^ but you are greatly reducing 
the chance that your idea will spread and influence the lives 
of other students. 

2. Packaging for use by others 

It is much harder for colleagues to use a new invention 
in educational practice than a new invention in technology or 
agriculture like a new machine or new seed or fertilizer. 
New educational practices are usually not just adopted exactly 
as we developed them, but rather adapted to fit the style and 
situation of the other. This means they must have a much 
more thorough understanding of our purposes, rationales, 
values and techniques. Because new skills are often needed 
it is critical that we develop briefings, core materials and 
resources to help learn how to make good quality use of our 
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experiences. Many recent innvoations are transmitted 
effectively because multi -media communication materials 
are carefully prepared; such as, cassette tapes and slide- 
tape presentations. It does not require investment in 
technical specialists for a team to prepare a ''dissemination 
kit" to help others use their experiences. 

3. Visibility strategies 

There is a very unfortunate tendency for creative 
educational innovators to avoid "blowing their own horn. '* 
This is a serious restriction on the "free trade" flow of 
significant advances in education; we strongly support the 
team taking initiative to: 

-- get on the programs of professional meetings 

offer reports in faculty meetings and institutes 

write brief articles for educational periodicals 

-- conduct an informal seminar to inform those who 
might find your experience useful and interesting 

Why should other educators and many children and youth 
be deprived of a higher quality educational experience because 
of a tradition of fake modesty? 

4. Distribution 

It is often very difficult to arrange for the production 
and distribution of your resource materials. Some teams 
have been quite successful in doing an economical production 
themselves and selling the materials at a price that permits 
them to recover their investment. 

Others make connections with an appropriate and 
interested publisher. 

The team may need some consultation on exploring the 
best distributing process. 
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Phasing Out 

t. Decentralizing 

In an effective educational development process frequently 
there comes a point where the central coordination or thrust 
comes to an end as the use of the model has become decentralized 
and competence has been spread. Perhaps the innovation team 
is ready to tackle something else, perhaps they have been 
yearning to return to a former role of teaching. Or, perhaps, 
each member of the team is moving out to be a "missionary" 
in a different part of the system. 

2. Celebration 

No matter what may be the reason for phasing-out -- loss 
of budget, successful spread, new interests — it is important 
that the team that has put such commitment of time and energy 
into the effort should have some type of celebration closure. 
We have an unfortunate tendency to "let things die out" or 
"keep them going after they are really finished" without any 
positive private or public expression of satisfaction and 
celebration. We recommend your team build meaningful 
celebration into their collaboration. 

3. Openness to new models 

Educational evaluation is a continuing process. As new 
insights and capabilities develop, new models of education 
emerge to modify and replace earlier no dels. We need to be 
sure that the innovations of one year do not become the 
conservative dogma of the next year. It is the purpose of high 
quality education we are dedicated to, not to any particular 
model for accomplishing this. Effective change agents must 
always be ready to be the welcomers of the change efforts of 
other change agents. The excitement of transfer is another 
kind of celebration. 
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PEOPLE, GROUPS AND ORGAmAXIONS 

Indek euid Berrien, eds. (I968) 

TC Press, Teacliers College, Coluabla University, Amsterdam Avenue, N.Y. , N.Y. IOOI7 
A basic libraiy reference on organizations. 

CBANQING 0RGANIZATI016 
Bennesj Iforren G, 
McGrsctf-Hill Series in Managenent 

Author's essays on pzxsblea of change through various approaches all 
Tocusing on causes and consequences of change in organization behavior. 

PERSPECTIVES IN ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (l970) 
Sowers, David G. 

Available from: National Technical Infomatlon Service. Operations Division, 
SprlngfieM, Va. 22151 (AD-7II-3I2, MF |0,95, K $3.00) 
ED 01*7-251 

A stateir/ent of problems in the field of organizational development, this 
report reviews aspects of change practice along with major theoretical 
implications and foinulates a series of researchable (Questions* It also 
coverfi the potential relevance of certain parts of clinical practice and 
learning theoiy, including some elements of sensitivity training. Four 
figuns and I3 references are included. (Author/LY) 

ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: VALUiS, PROCESS AND TECHNOLOGY (1972) 
)fex)g<alles, Newton; Bala, Anthoi^ P. 

Available .'from: McGi'av-Hill Book Compojoy, New Yoxk, N. Y. 
ED 057-350 

The carrent state-of-the-art of organlMitloanl develDpnent is the focus 
of this book. The five parta Into which the book is divided are as 
folic >/s: Part one— Introduction (Onganizational Development in Perspective- 
the rature, values, process and technology of onganizatlonal development); 
Part OVo— The Components of Organizational Developments (Key Elements in 
Organizational Development-planned change, organizational learning, consul* 
tatlcn and selected readings); Part Three— Tlie Process and Technology of 
Orgai Izatioiial Development (The Collection of Data— data gathering, 
natuie of the data, techniques, choosing a method, selected readings; 
The llagnostlc Phase— diagnosis, selected readings; Intervening the ^ystem-- 
plamed Interventions, conflict and conflict resolution and selected read* 
ings; laboratory method and selected readings, team development and select- 
ed readings, intergroup building and selected readings «uid other inter- 
ventions and selected readings); Part Pbur—Qnerging Issues in Organiza- 
tional Development (Problems and Challenges in Onganlzatlonal Development— 
the »eed for pro-^essionalism, the use of sensitivity training, the ise of 
external and intfmal consultants, overemphasis on personal-cultural change, 
limitation to hierdrctiical systems and selected readings); and Part Five- 
Case Studies in Organizational Development (The Practice of Orgaiiizational 
Development— some conditions for success and failure). (DB) 
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OBGANIZATIONAL OBOHTH THBOUQE DECISION MAKINC 
Bone and Bone (1971) 

American Elae&ier Publishing Co., Inc., Nev Yoxk, N.Y. 

Reports on the first, laxge-scals, oooiputer based experiment designed 
to identify patterns of growth in a complex social organization. Des- 
cribes the expex'lBents structure, Its specific results and the geneiali- 
tations which can be made from those results. 

THE PARABLE OP THE PILL 

Becker, Selvyn W. Admin Science Quarter; 15; 1; 9^^-96 March 1970 
EJ 01B-2U 

Critically examines the research on planned change in org^lzation style 
conducted by R. Golemtievski and S. Carrlgan. (LN) 

ORGAmZATION DEVELOPMENT AND THE PLANNING INTERFACE (l97l) 
Croft, John C. 

ED 058-608 MP-$0.t5 HC-13.29 

Organizational development and planning, two methods currently employed 
to improve ox^ganizatia^n, have a mutual objective » organization im- 
piwement through systeijAtlc goal attainment. Organizational development 
strives to Improve administrator behavior to facilitate Interpersonal 
communication between those individuals responsible for the planning 
activities* Such administrator behavior facilitates a voxklx^ relationship 
between those in decisionmaking positions, and maintains a ccoBunleatlon 
process that correctly and efficiently transfers decisions frca decision- 
makers to decision Implement ers. (BA) 

SELBCTED BIBLIOSRAPBT ON SUCCESSION IN COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS (I967) 

Thianann, Pxvjicis C. 

ED 017-062 MF.$0.65 HC.$3.29 

TtilB docvnent lists 56 Journal articles, 16 bo6ks, 10 doctoral disserta- 
tions and two unpublished papers on succession in conplex organizations 
published '^^. r.^zn 19^8 and 1966. Sociology contributed UO of the biblio- 
graphical entries, history and political science 1% education 16, 
psychology 7 and business U. 

m PATTERNS OF NANASiMENT 

Idkert, Reusle 

lifcOrBw-Hlll, New York 

Written for those actively engaged In management and si^ervislon and con- 
cerned with the problems of organizing h^man resources and activity. Pre- 
sents System U theory of organization. 

THE HUMAN ORGANIZATION 

Llkert, Renal s (I967) 

McGraw-Hill, Hew York 

Describes a new system of management bMed on over 20 years of research 
at The Institute for Social Research, Italverslty of Mtehlgan. Science 
based management system called Systea k. 
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NMIACING WITH PEOPLE: A MANAGER'S HAJiDBOOK OF ORGAinEATIOT? PIVELOPMENT MEriHDDS (l97l) 
fbrdyce. Jack K. ; Well, Raymond 

AiratlAl)le from: Addison-Wesly Publiehlng Compjuoy, Reading, Massachusetts 
ED Qk7'2k7 

Addiessed to managers, atudents of management and organizational developaient 
(CD) practitioners, ttiit handbook concentrates on the Joint management 
of change and presents particular methods that have proved useful In rea- 
lizing change within business, government, universities and many other in- 
stitutional settings* Beginning with factors that challenge organlzatlona 
to change, Part 1 outlines symptoms of organization! health and Illness, 
then offers a definition of CD followed by steps for launching it. Func- 
tions and qualifications of a skilled CD arbiter or "third party" are aUo 
Indicated. Part 2 presents four case studies which trace day to day change 
processes accomplished by intergi^^-'^P team building and various other oeaos. 
Part 3 describes about 30 basic approaches or tools (plus variations) 
cooBJonly employed in CD to bring about change, collect Information, pro- 
duce better meetings and improve the quality of relationships* An index 
and 19 references are included. (LY) 

THE HUMAN SIDE OP ENTERPRISE 
THE PROFESSIONAL MANAGER 

McGregor, Bougl/ s 

McGx«r-Hlll Book Cctnpany 

1) Policies and practices in the management of human resoxirces, examining 
them in the light of social science knowledge about human nature and 
behavior. 

2) Links some of the main concepts of Human Side of Enterprise to the basic 
concepts of the behavioral sciences *fhlle developing methodologies for 
chE agi^ organizaiions along line specified in the earlier text. 

ORGANIZATION RENEWAL: ACHIEVING VIABILITT IN A CHANGING WORLD (I969) 
ULppltt, Gordon L. 

Available from: Appleton-Centur-Cr-ofts, Educational Division, Meredith Cor- 
poration, hko Paik Avenue South, New York, N.Y* 100l£ 
ED 037-663 

Dnnd.ng on bfjhavloral and managonent science, this book points out the 
necessity for organizations to re-examine their objectives on behalf of 
their members, clients and employees* Part One covers organizations as 
Socio-tecnnlcal systems; Part IVro discusses organizations as people at 
wort (aiotlvaclon, personality, ieadcrship and work groups); and, Part 
Three covers tne process of interfacing (dlalx}gue, confrontation, problem 
solving ana ethical liapll cat ions). Parts Four and Five cover conditions, 
skills ftttd actions in organizational renewal and resources for It. (NL) 

lABOEATQRr TRAINIMGr AND ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 

Buchanan, Paul C, Admin Science Quarter; Ih; 3; U6S*kQ0, September I969. 
£J Ollf-Oeo 

I^lews svudles published between I96U-I968 on laboratoiy training In 
human relations and ito use and relationship to the Improvement of organiza- 
tional effectiveness. (LN) 
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CBMSE IN SCHOOL STSTQC (1967) 
Itetflon, Goodwin, ed. 

Available from: NTL learning RMOurces Corporation, 2821 Dorr Avenue, fHlrffex, 

VliglniA 22U6 ($3.75) 
^IVo volines on organlzatiood. change with specific applications for the 
field of education. Puhllehed for the Coopemtlve Project for Educa- 
tional Denrelopment. 

STRUCTURINO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL STSTEF6. EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE CIRCULAR NO. 2 

Available from: Educational Research Service, Box 3, NEA Building, 1201 l£th 

Street, N.W., UMhlngton, D. C. 20036 ($2.00) 
ED 0i»2-S36 MF-$0.65 HC Mot Avallahle fxt» EDRS 

llils paper Is Intended to assist school administrators in linprovlng 
existing school organization. It discusses the nature of organizations, 
provides Indicators of reorganization timing, and discusses the task of 
reorganization. A matrix chart, used to analyze and compare different 
organizational structures is provided vlth explanations. Floircharts 
for 15 different types of school administrative structures are provided 
€md explained. A 25 entiy bibliography Is Included. (DE) 

PIANIfED ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE: A STUDY IN CHANGE IffKAMICS (I969) 
Jones, Gflkrth N. 

Available from: Rout ledge and Kegan Paul, Ltc, Broadway Bouse, 68-7^ Carter 

lane, London E,C.h, ftigland (L2) 

ED O3U-923 

TkiiB study attempts to develop a broad model or concept, based largely 
on empirical evidence, which applies social science knowledge and methodology 
to the planning of change In corporations, armies, schools, hospitals, 
govenaaent, camsunlty gT^oups ajid other fonnal and informal organizations. 
Chapters 2, $, and k define and discuss the roles of change agents, change 
catalysts, and "pacemakers" (^fetintainerB of change) in stimulating and 
guiding organizational change. Other chapters examine theories and em- 
pirical findings on organizations as client systems, strategies and tactics 
of change, and the problem of detexnlning and analyzing goals. Finally, 
the state of the art of planning organizational change Is assessed and 
several problems unmet In this study are indicated. Ihe document Includes 
bibliographies and indexes » 3^ tables and figures, 17 graphs, proposed 
subject and geographic classification schemes and Instructions for case 
analysis. (LY) 

CONTRASTS IN THE PROCESS OF PLANNED CHANGE OF THE SCHOOL'S III5TRUCTURAL OBQANIZATION 

Charters, W. V., et. al. 

AERA Presentation (3-73) 

One of several reports of a program of research initiated In 197 by 
Program 20 of the Center for Advanced Study of Blucatlonal Administration, 
University of Oregon ax^ are concerned with the implementation phase of 
educational Innovation. 

1) Observational case studies 
differentiated staffing 

2) Case studies of elementary schools that reputedly had succeeded 
in Implementing the multiunlt school model developed by the Uil- 
versity of Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
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ERIC ABB1BACT5; A COLLECTION OF £31IC TOIMRNI RESUNBS ON QRGmZ4TI0NAL RENENAL: 
CHANGE AND THE SCHOOL AUONISTRATQR. ERIC ABSIRAC!EB SOtlES, NUMBER EIGHKEEN (19T1) 
Aneru.caA Association of School Administrators, VAishlngton, D. C; Oregon Uoi- 
verslty, Eugene. ERIC Clearlnstaouse on E&\ieatloDaX Adnlalstxatlon. 
Available fron: American Association of School Administrators, 1201 l£th St.^ 

N.W., Mashli^ton, D. C. 20036 ($2.00, quantity discounts) 
ED (A6^5 EDRS Price MP-I0.65 BC.$3.29 

Tb/b foUoving infoznatlon is presented for each docvanent: Author, title, 
place of publication, publisher, publication date, nmiber of pages, ERIC 
docuaent ("ED**) nmiber, price and scralla'blllty and abstract. A siibject 
index is cross-referenced with the docment listing. (RA) 

PROBLQB OF IMPLEMEKEINO ORGANIZATIONAL CHAI»E IN THE ELStENTART SCHOOL: A CASE 
STUDT (1972) 

Reynolds, lany 

ED 062-716 EDBS Price MF-$0.65 BC.$3.29 

Paper presented at AjQRA Annual Meeting (?7th, Chicago, 111. , April 3-7» 1972) 
Sunnaxy of study completed at Center for Advanced Study of Education Administra- 
tion, *v^verslty of Oregon (Uz^ubllshed Ph.D. Dissertation, U. of 0., 1972) 

attempts of an elenentaiy school to Implement innovative staffing and 
currlculm changes. Staff reorganization Included a move away fron self- 
contalned classrooms, the restructuring of the role hierarchy, an increase 
in staff, some changes In role differeatiatlon and a re-aUocatlon of major 
declslonDBking responsibilities. Cux. Icultn changes Involved the institu- 
tion of a program to improve the quality tLir' quantity of azts instruction. 
However, these proposed chaises vere only partially isplemented, and many 
of the chancterlstlcs of the previous Instructional ozganlzatlon and 
curriculvtn vere retained* Some of the major ii^pedlments to the li^leaenta* 
tlon of the proposed changes included the nozn of teacher autononv, the 
Inability of the staff to reach consensvis relative to the group declslon- 
naking processes and a lack of clarity with regard to Instructional change. 
(Author/RA) 

CHANQIflQ 8CB00I£: CASE STUDIES OF CBANGE-AGENT TEAMS IN THREE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. A RE- 
PORT FROM THE PROJECT ON MODELS FOR EFFBCTINO PLANNED EDUCATION^ CHANGE. (l97l) 

Ooodson, Nuc H.; Htgstrom, Vaxren 0. 

ED 0^-66U 

An approach to school system change— the establishment of a change agent 
team to plan for and manage specific changes and to facilitate and perpetuate 
an Innovative climate. It presents case studies of change agent teams 
in three Wlscoi^sln school systems. A model for change agent team p lannin g 
and action — problem diagnosis, strategy planning, strategy activation, 
ana result evaluritlon » Is described. The activities of the teams and 
their colleagues are related and an evaluation of the Interventions based 
on systematic data is Included. (Aitthor) 
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THE EDUCATIOIBIL PARK, THE KLDVUE SCHOOL— A REPORT ON MATERIAL ON FILE IN THE BEBXELET 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT RESKAj«;H OFFICE kkv SOME ADDITIONAL SOURCES TOOM THE BERKELET 
SCH00I5' PROFESSIONAL LISTARY. (TITIJ' SUPPLIED) (1966) 
Duxm, F usan V. 

ED 0U-a27 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

A review ox" literature outlining the main advantages and disadvantages of 
tiducatlonal parks and middle schools Is presented. Educatlonax panics arfe 
distinguished oy their large size (frcffl 10,000 to 25,000 stxxlents), central 
location, administrative centralization aid decentralized echool design. 
The advantages of educational parks include (l) a partial solution to de 
facto segregation, (2) reduction in the cost and complexity of educational 
faclHties, and (3) better accommodation of local population shifts. Dis- 
advantages include (l) large siae, (?) impersonal atmosphere, (3) tighter 
administrative control, and (h) cost of transporting students from neigh- 
borhood schools. Values of the middle school (grades 5 or 6 through 8) 
include (l) improvcu transition from eleraentaiy to high school, (2) a 
specially designed program to fit the needs of preadolescents, and (3) 
promotion of integration by drawing students frcm a larger attendance 
area. Annotated bibliographies provide publication Infonnatlon on educa- 
tional parks and middle schools. (PP) 

OPEN iDUCATION: PROMISE AND PROBLE^B, iASTBACK SERIES, NO. 3. 
Perrone, Vito 

Available from: Phi Delta Kappa, 8th & Union, Box 789, Bloomlngton, Indiana 

kjhOl, (Individual fastback, $. 50 prepaid; set of six, ^.00; 
qu^tlty and membership discounts. 

ED 062-726 

The term "Open Education" is used to desigUto-Le the curriculum and instruc- 
tion methods associated with an open plan school — one without interior 
xf&ll?. Such a program consists of mom advanced children assisting those 
less advan?ed, ludependent study, children progressing at their own mte, 
extensive use of the outdoor environment, child-initiated activities, inte- 
grated curriculums and tf^achers functioning as guides and as facilitators 
of learning. Uuder such a plan, highly structured curricul\aas and uniforB 
instructional materials have no place. The emphasis is on learning and any 
i:*esource that stimulates the interest of the student 'becomes a legitimate 
field of inquiry. Among the problems of open education are (l) the need 
for time, (2) some minimal structure to insure continuity in subsequent 
years, and (3) the need for teaching and administrative personnel with 
experience in open education. 'Ihls booklet focuses on the elementazy 
school as open education is being practiced more extensively at that 
level. (FA) 

ADKnilSTEFaWG THE NONGRADED SCHOOL (I967) 

Splawn, Robert E. ; Stoker, W. M. 

ED 016-283 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Adoption of tlie non«raded system for elementary and secondary schools 
necessitates extensive clianges for both the school system and the canmtxaity. 
A set of administrative guidelines Is proposed for the implementation of 
the nongraded system and the role of the administrator is examined in rela- 
tion to (1) program development, (2) teacher and coBuuuni^ coopemtion, and 
(3) student evaluation and placement. (DO) 
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CONCEPTS, COALS, STRATBSIBB, SKUJUS FOR COIiflJNI'IY CHANCE (1972) 
Uppitt, Ronald and Ralnman^ }irA Schlndler 

Available from: NTL Learning ResourceB Corporation, 2821 Borr Avenue, Fairfax 

Virginia 2211^5 (Price ^. 50 - Order #1201-10) 
Axx outgrowth of an experimental program of the Ejcteneion Department of 
the University of California, Riverside, this workbook tells how black, 
brown and white people became better infonned about their history and 
current status and how they developed models, strategies and programs 
to have impact both on the systems in which they worked and on their 
commiuxity. 

A PROBLEM SOLVING PROGRAM 

Available fitam: NTL Teaming Be80\n'ce8 Corporation, 2621 Dorr Avenue, BW.rfax, 

Virginia 2211b (Price ♦T.JO - Order #1209-00) 
•Oils packet of 20 identical workbooks guides the user through the force 
fl#»Vi luialyBls method cf problem solving. 

"SYSTEM APPROACHES 10 EDUCATION: DISCUSSION AND ATrEMPTED INTEGRATION. STATE-OF-THE- 
m)WLEDGE SERIES, NUMBER 3" PART 3 OF SOCIAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR EDUCATION, DECEMBER I97O. 
KauAaan, Roger A, 

ED 0^9-562 (The complete docisnenl.. Parts 1-5 io available as ED 0M;-833) 

The third paper defines a system approach as the application of fozmal 
problem-solving tools and t<jchnlques for effectively and efficiently 
achievi;ag a desired outcome based on documented needs. The author pro- 
poses a six-step model inte^^rating a number of techniquea for the iJBpitsve. 
ment of educational outco>De3. 

"SYSTEM APPROACHES TO EDUCATIC?J#LL PLANNING. STATE-OF-THE-KNCWLEDCE SERIES, NUMBER k" 
PART U OF SOCIAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE: IMPLICA-TIOKS FOR EDUCATION, DECEMBER 1970. 
Alkln, Marvin C, and Bruno, Jsmes E. 

ED 0'^9-563 (The complete document, Parts 1-5 is available as ED 0U4-833) 

Part h discusses applications of j^ystems approaches to educational planning. 
Bie authors review various systems planning techniques: operations re- 
search, plannlng-programming-budgetlng systems, systems rjialysis, simula- 
tions, operational gaming, Delphi technique, program evaluation review 
technique and critical path method. 
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iirLEXJ'KD MiD Ai\KOTATED BI3LIOGRAPH3C ON THE PROCESS OF CHANGE Page 1 

IHAIIGt. OR t<EVoL»JT10N Paf,e 1 

THE CHAIIGL PROCK'S IN EDUCATION: A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED 

BTBUOGRAPHY. FINAL REPORT. Page 1 

TffE PllOCcSr^ AND EFFECTS OF MASS COMMUNICATION. REVISED EDITION. Page 1 

COi^-IUNICATlON AND SOCIAL CHANGE Pja^*^ 1 

SXIAL AND rLX:HNOLOGICAi. CHANGE. IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION Page 1 

Di'LIBL'RATE SOCIAL CHAIiGE IN THE C ITT: LIST OF SUGGESTED READINGS. Pajge ? 

jRtiAIU7AT10NAL CHANGE PROCESSES: A BIBLIOGRAPHy WITH COMMENTARY Pa^e : 

r.-;:if 'rANCE to change Pac.e ? 

0.; V.K m-TUKli OF INNOVATIONS Pa^^ S 

OUIDI TO li^TJOVATION IN EDUCATION Pa^e 3 

JNa'OVATION III EDUCATION -^aee 3 

A ./n JDy OF INNOVATION AND CHANGE IN EDUCATION Page 3 

PROCEDURES FOR MANAGING HuiOYAilONS. ANALYSIS OF LITERATURE AND 

; LLiX:Tr/L) BIBLIOGRAPHY Pa^;e 

MAIiAGIIiG PROJECTS AND PROGRAi«B "age k 

PLANiarC, PT. Ill Page h 

MODl-Xi: FOR RATIONAL DECISION mXING. ANALYSIS OF LITERATURE AND 

rELEC n-:!; BIBLIOGRAPHY Pa€^ ^ 

BIBLIOGRAPiiY OF RESEARCH ON THE DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS ?t:^.^ h 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY ON KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION AND DISSEMINATION Page k 

THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER: AN AGENT OF CHANGE x^ace h 
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SlliX^TED AIID AI^NOTATED BIBLIOGRAPICf ON THE PROCESS OF CHANGK (I966) 
Karland, N. and miler, R. 

rtew York State Education Department and the University of Kentucky 

CHAWGE OR REVOLUTION (l9Yl) 
^uLlivan, E. D,, eu. 

Institute of ULfe Insurance, 277 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 10017 

An analysis of interactive social forces. Examines major social forces 
contributinf to fundamental changes, particularly in the areas of 'du- 
cat ion, business, government, arts, letters aind ideas. 

TiC. CllMG]L PROCESS Ui EDUCATION: A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIXRAPfff . ^INA:. HrPO 
KD OUi-106 

Bibliography Series, No. 5, 1970. 

Tiiis effort -..-as designed to identify literature which might reveal 
alternatives for managing changes as it occurs in man's social, ^echlcal 
and occi?)ational environment. The bibliography was compile'^ for us? by 
researchers interected in studying the change proc ss. The bibliocrapny 
is selective rather than Inclusive. 

THK PROCESS AND EFFECTS OF MASS COMMUNICATION. REVISED EDITION. (l97l) 
Schramm, Wilbur, Ed.; Roberts, Donald F., Ed. 

Stanford University, California Institute for Communication Researcn. 

Available from University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois 618OI 

ZD 062-760 ($15.00) 

Composed of a mixture of old classics, new classics, reports on state 
of the art in Iraportcmt areas, and speculations about the future, this 
second edition of the reader in communication research provides an in- 
troduction to questions about how communication -fcorks and what id does. 
Papers by prominent researchers and writers In the field comprise the 
chapters and areas covered are divided into two major sectioi^ : the 
nature of communication between humans and the nature of communication 
effects,* 

COM-UNICATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE (l97l) 

•Jestley, uruce H. American Behavioral Scientist; Ih; 5; 719-7^3 
EJ Olil-6U^ 

Vftiere the traditional view urges the stuiy of what content throuf:h '..'hat 
channels will produce what effects on what audiences, we should be 
stiKiylng how societies process information. (Author/l'IB) 

SOCIAL AND Ti:X;HN0L0GICAL CHAJKJE. IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION (1970) 
Piele, Philip K. and others, eds. 
Research in Education, 1971. 
ED 044-333 MF-$0.65 HC-$13.1j6 

Also available: Publications Department, Center for Advanced Stvjdy of Educa- 
tional Administration, Hendricks Hall, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 97^03 $.75 
The five conference papers are: (l) The Nature of Our Changing Society: 
Impli cations for Schools. (2) Teacher Militancy: Implications for the 
Schools. (3) System Approaches to Education: Discussion and Attempted 
Integration. (4) System Approaches to Educational Planning, and (5) 
Educational Management Infoimatlon ^sterns: Progress and Prospect Ives. 
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DELIB.mTE SOCIAL CHAITCS IN THE CITT: LIbT OF SUCXJESTED KEADH'CS. (197?) 
lUhl, Leonard; ScVmn, Donald A. 

Available from: The Council of Planning Librarians, Post Office Box 229, 

^bntlcello, lUinois 6I856 ($1.50) 

ED v%2-62? MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Hie suggested readings in this occasionaHy annotated blbliograpty con- 
tain the following STibject areas: (l) The Scope of "Social Change"; (?) 
Toward a Theory of Social Change; (3) A, Hhe Rational Problem Solving 
Process, B, Behavioral Approaches to Social Change; Functional Anal^sic, 
I , Social Change as Socio-Political Conflict, D. Systems Analo''sls and 
Institutional factors in Change, E. Non-deliberate Appri">aches to Social 
"han^^e; {h) A. Infliiencing the Einergence of Ideas in Good Currency, B. 
i^ffecting S}iifts in Institutional Policy, C. Instituthg Programs from a 
Central Administrative Base, D, Mauieuvering Among Ibclsting Institutions, 
; . De&igning and Bringing into Being a new Institution, F. Changing 
an Existing Institutional System from Within, G. Changing an iicistlng 
Institutional System from Outside; and, (5) A. Description and llieory 
of Social Change, B. Nature of Social Change Processes, C. Interaction 
Between the Change Agent and His Environment, D. Normative Questions: 
Values and Ethics. In addition, nine books that are recomnended for 
nurchase are listed, (DB) 

ORGAIIZ'ATIONAL CHANGE PROCESSES: A BIBLIOGRAPHT WITH COffdET^TARY. (l9T0) 

Baldridge, J. Victor 

ED 036-908 MF-$0.6^ HC-$3.29 

This bibliography deals with a vide variety of organizational dynamics 
and is related to the definition of organizational change developed by 
the Stanford Center's Orgenu-zational Change project. This definition, 
d5FC"3sed in detail, focuses on deliberate change instituted to refomu- 
late official policy. A topical outline of the bibliography is provided. 
Included under the heading "General Probi' ms of Analyzing Organizational 
Cnange" are discussions of (l) reascnswhor organizational theoriests have 
generally n^rlected the problem of organizational paradigms, (2) dell- 
berate action by authorities and partisans, (3) organizational conflict 
as a promoter of change, and (k) the interrelation of organizational 
subsystems. Inclt»ied under the heading "Changes in Varioxis Subsystems" 
are discussions of (l) changing organizations by changing Individuals, 
(2) partisan gro^s of agents of organizational change, (3) system chcngr^ 
planned by authorities (long-range plannir;g and decision-making), (h) 
technology ac a source of organizational change, and (5) the oiganization 
and its environment. (DE) 

RESISTANCE TO CHANGE (I97I) 

V/atson, Goodwin; American Behavioral Scientist; Ih; 5; 7^5-766 ^fa,y 1971. 
EJ OUl-6ii5 

If people and organizations do not change, it must be because the natuial 
drives toward innovation are being stifled or held in check by counter- 
vailing forces. Factors within personality and social systems which resist 
change are examined and recommendations for neutralizing or transforming 
these factors are sumnarlzed, (Author/MB), 
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ON 'JHE NAUTHE OF IWHOVATIOIB (l97l) 

Zaltman, Gerald; Lin, Nan; American Behavioral Scientist; Ih; 5; 651-673 May, 71 
EJ 041-641 

The basic dynamic core of soclctl change, tne adoption and diffvu3lon 
processes, evolves around an innovation^ The tendency to adopt an inno- 
-at^.on related to cocwiunicahility of the innovation^ itu conpatiMllty 
.>rith other practices, Its publicness and the reversibility of itr. effects. 
(Author) 

GUIDL TO INNOVATION IN tXUCATION (X970) 
Plavelock, R, G. 

Institute for Social Research, Center for Research on Utilization of ScientilSc 

Tjiow ledge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A guide to the process of Innovation. This book Is written for educators 
who are working for reform at all levels* It provides a great deal of 
information on hew successful innovation takes place and how change 
agents can orgemize their work an easy reference in the plannlnfe and 
day-to-day tnajoageinent of change* Also lists four change agent case 
histories and their innovations, discusses the stages of planned change. 
Appendix B lists, describes and gives addresses of major information 
sources in education. (See People and Places for further information.) 

INNOVATION IN EDUCATION (ly64) 
tttles, M. B.^ ed. 

T C Press, Teachers College, Columbia University, Amsterdam Avenue, Nev; York, 
New York 10017 

A wide variety of pertinent cases and careful consideration of inno\'atlve 
processes and change procedures diawn together in one compendiOTi. 

A l;TUDY of INNOVATION AND CHANGE IN EDUCATION. 

The Pegional Ifelverslty-Schools Research and Development Program, An Actloi - 
Research Project, 1967-1971* 
Schlesser, GeoT^ge K. and others 

Available from: Orfflce of Educational Research, Colgate Ifeiiversity, Hamilton, 

New York 133^ ($3*00) 

ED 058 638 MF-$0.65 HC-Bbt Available from EDRS 

This . year f tudy attempted to declgn a program that woiiid provide the 
optiiaum conditions necessary for schools, universities and oth.-r a^^eaci^s 
to try new p:ractlces and study their qxality through research and evalua- 
tion; and in which creative, innovative teachers wcild be supported 
rather than frustrated. Innovations were Introduced as ef**ectively as 
: ossible in 26 schools; and the Impact on the schools, the community, and 
on regional agencies was studied. Uie report is divided Into (l) action 
and (2) res<;arch. Ihe first section traces the project planning and 
operation f "om the time teachers Introduced new practices until the re- 
gional model was conceived. Hie research section presents findings on the 
forces at work In the schools and in the community* (Author). 
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PROCEDURES FOR MANAGING INNOVATIONS, ANALTSIS OF LITERATURE AND SELECTED BIBLIO- 

Analysis and Bibliography Series, Number 7. September 1970» (Bibliography) 

I^search in Education - February 1971» 

FX) 0l^3-ll6 r*'F-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

The review eumlyres current evidence on hov local schools identify, judge, 
install, e-v-aluate and maintain innovations, discusses facilitators and 
iniiiuitors of inaovation in schools and assesses unmet needs in assisting 
schools in the adoption and Installation of innovations. A 78 item blb - 
lioj^raphy is inc2'^ed. 

MAIIAGING PROJECTS ATfD PROGRAI'E 

^larvaM Business Review, Soldiers Field, Boston, Massachusetts 02163 

1*^ articles on organization, leadership, planning, with a preface 

on themes and applications. 

PLAKIIING, PT. Ill 

Harvarri Business Reviev^, Soldiers Field, Boston, Massachusetts 0216 3 

16 analyses ''ealing with the role of pleimers, entreprenexarial thinking 
and I'unctiniial planning. 

MODELS FOR RATIONAi. DECISION MAKING- ANALJfSIS OF LITERATURE AND SELECTED BIBLIO- 
GiAPHT. 

Ana3;^sis and Bibliography Series, Number 6. September 1970. 
Haxl, John S, 

Research in Education - February 1971 

ED 0ii3-115 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

The analysis focuses on current or developing decision-making models 
and strategies in education and evidence of their eirectlvenesc, and 
existing or possible alt'^rn&tivc models of authority systems and de- 
cision procccccG in schools. A item bibliography is included. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH ON THE DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS (1968) 

Department of Communications, >4lchlgan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY KiMOWLEDGE UTILI2ATI0N AND DISSEMINATION (I968) 
Havelock, R. G. 

Institute for Social Research, Center for Utilization of Science 

Knowledge, Iftiiversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 2"fichlgan 

iiOOO references compiled for the purpose of identifying and rovievj- 
ing literature relevant to the topic: "Utilization and Dissemination 
in all Fields of Knowledge. " Section V - Bibliography I967-I969; 
Section VI - St^pplement Items Entered After 1972. 

THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER: AN AGENT OF CHANGE 
r^thles, Lorraine 

J Educational Data Process; 7; 2; 123-129 April I9TO 
EJ 022-893 

Discusses the products of the EIRIC system and the agency -of -change 
character of ERIC in its roles of information control, ejial^slG and 
dissemination. (DE) 
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LKADiiRSHIP, PT. II Page 1 

mt SETS OF JOBS FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL. ANALYSIS OF LITERATURE 

Aim SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY, Page 1 

fX)STEi;iNG AI© REINFORCING INNOVATIVE BEHAVIOR IN SELECTED SCHOOL 
PERSONIiEL, A MDNOGRAPH OF SELECTED PAPERS PRESENTED AT TWO 
INSTITUTES (TXSON, SUMMER AND FALL, I966). Page 1 

SOCIAL CIIAIJGE AlW TEACiiER EDUCATION: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY Page 1 

IliSBJJVICE E'.)LK;ATI0N — PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPBCTT/ES Page 1 

'V.j'iD:: AlW :rroUSTRIAL teacher education, report of a NATIONAL IN- 
VITATIO*\AL RESEARCH PLANNING CONFERENCE (OHIO STArE UNIVER- 
SITY, MAY r3-27, 1966). Page 2 

A StUJCTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON EVALUATION OF MANAGEMENT TRAINING AND 

Di.VELOP»'T PROGI^AMS Page 2 

THE USi OF EDUCATIONAL PARAPROFEESIONALS : A SIXBCTED ANNOTATED 

BIBLIOGRAPHY Page 3 

KliOWLEDGK PI^ODUCTION AND UTILIZATION IN EDUCATIONAL ADMIiaSTRATION Page 3 

TIIL PuijLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS THE CHANGE AGENT IN THE DESEGREGATION/ 

IIMIGRATION PROCESS Page 3 

SEMIliA:^ SERIES FOR SCHOOL ADNaNISTRATORS, VOLUME 2, CHANGE AND 

INNOVATION Page 3 

ADMINISTRATIV:-. PERFORMANCE AND PERSONALITY Page k 
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UADERSHIP, PT. II 

Harvard Business Review 

Soldiers Field, Boston, Nfassachusetts 

1? articles. Top exec .tives and ed .cational leaders disc ss ways of 
b .ildlng more effective teamwork. 

NEW SETS OF JOBS FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL. ANALYSIS OF LITERATURE AND SELECTfD BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY. 

Aijalysis and Bibliograptiy Series, Nimber 3; September 1970. 
Piele, Philip K. 

ED 043-llP MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

An analysis of the trend toward differentiation of elementary and seconaary 
school instr :ction&l staffs to involve teacher aides, technical assistants, 
clerical assistants and staff specialists in addition to professional 
teachers r-^deflnes professional and nonprofessional roles. A ^ item 
bibliograp hy is included. 

FOSTIOUNG Aim R£Il^FORCING INNOVATIVE BFJIAVIOR IN SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL, A MONO- 
r'^ATU OF SELECTED PAPERS PRESENTED AT TWO INSTITUTES (TUCSON, SUMMER AND FALL, I966) 
Cmlth, David Wayne 

oo.xthwestem Cooperative Educational Lab., Alb querque. New Mexico 

ED 013-683 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Presented are a selected group of papers chosen from those given at two 
instit .tes on fostering and reinforcing innovative behavior in selected 
school personnel. The topics presented incl de: (l) the value of research 
in the classroom, (2) the necessity for teachers to be innovative, (3) 
the factors related to academic achievement, (h) the use of programed 
material in the classroom, (5) the need for schools and teachers to have 
specific ODjectives, and (6) the necessity for innovation and evaluation 
when applying for funds under the elementary and secondary education act. 
Some bibliographical references are incl ided with the papers. (ES) 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND TEACH.. R EDUuATlON: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY (August 1970) 

ffethieson, Jtoira B. and I^atis, Rita M. 

ED OU3-558 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Annotated bibliography of 137 published and unpublished documents, the 
majority of them dated between I967 and 1969. Included are research 
reports, program descriptors, addresses, articles and conference papers. 

INSERVICE EDUCATION - SYCHOLOCICAL PERSPECTIVES (1967) 
Asher, James J. 

Far West Lab. for Educational Research and Development, Berkeley, California 

ED 015-891 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This report summarizes and evaluates literat .re and research dealing 
witn the psychological settings for behavioral change with relevance 
for inservice teacher education. It was designed to provide a basis for 
decision making by the professional staff of the Rar West Laboratory in 
Berkeley, California. It contains sections dealing with (l) The History 
of Inservice Idacation, (2) The Ideal Goals of Inservice Training, (3) 
Analysis of Inservice Programs which have been Tried, (k) "The Acceptance 
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of Innovation, ** Which Explores the Question of Resistance to New Ideas 
Among School Personnel, (5) How laservice Programs should be Evaluated, 
(6) Fiturp Inservice Programs, and (?) Reconnrendations for Improving Pro- 
grams, Teachers, the Physical Setting, EvaL^tion Methods and Research (AV) 

TRADE AND IHD'JSTRIAL TEACHER EDXATION, REPORT OF A NATIONAL INVITATIONAL RESEARCH 
PLANNING CONFERENCE (OHIO STATE UNIVERSITT, MAI 2,3-27, 1966). 
Cotrell, Calvin J. 

Ohio State UniverBity, Columbus, Ohio, Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education. 

ED 011-043 i^-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

National leaders were brought together to foc^s their attention on the 
generation of guidelines for research emd development programs to expand 
and improve t^-ade and industrial teacher ed ication. Tb provide background 
infonnation and to stlm ilate thinking, several papers were commissioned 
and presented. These papers incl ded: (l) "A f^iew of Research in Trade 
and Industrial Teacher Education, " (2) "Report of Analysis of Sources of 
Trade and Industrial Teachers, " (3) "Analysis of Trade and Industrial 
Teacher Education Professional Literature, " (k) "Development of Technical 
Training, Teacher training and School Administration Procedures in the U. 
S. Jlavy, " (5) "Tel c-vislon Recordings - A New Dimension in Teacher Education, " 
(6) "A C :rsory StaJy of Innovations in Trade-Technical Teacher Bdjcatlon 
in the United States , " (7) "Implications of Computerized Instruction, " (8) 
"The Development of Training Lessons for Pre-Sen'-ice and Initial-In-Service Vo- 
cational Iteacher Edacation Recorded and Presented Through Video Tape and 
Television with Seminar Sessions. " and (lo) "Projections for Trade and In - 
dustrial Teacher Education . " (EM) 

A SELECTED BIBLIXRAPHY OK EVALUATION OF MANAGEMENT TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
Kohn, Vera, Comp. (1969) 

American Foundation for ffanagcment Research, Inc., Hamilton, New Toik 

ED 03if-947 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This bibliography (largely annotated) on management development and training 
contains 6I items p :blished between 1959 earl;y ^.P^'^i Citations have 
been gro-ped into five categories: descriptions of research studies; litera- 
ture reviews; discussion of evaluation techniques; surveys of coiporate 
practices; and books (eight references). Such aspects as particlpeuit 
satisfaction, interpersonal competence, sensitivity auid human relations 
training, progi'am planning, behavior and attitude change, reinforcement 
and the Management Grid approach are represented. Topics not covered 
include evaluation of undergraduate management coinrses or memager train- 
ing programs conducted under university auspices; assessments of programed 
instrrxtion as a raemagement development technique; and, military research. 
An author index and a list of periodicals are included. (LY) 
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THE USE OF EDUCATIONAL PARAPROFESSIONAI^ : A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY (1972) 
Michael, Elizabeth B., Comp. 

Available from: College of Bd:-catloa Curriculum laboratory, Uhlverslty of 
Illinois, 1210 W. Springfield Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 618OI ($0.35) 
ID 059-785 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

l^is document is eui annotated bibliography containing 100 entries on 
voriEs dealing with the use of the ed icational paraprofesslonal. (CK) 

KWOWLETXiE PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Eidfcll and Ketchel, eds. (1968) 

University Council for Education Admlnistzation, Columbus, Ohio 
Center for Advanced Study of Education Administration, University of Oregon 
Collection of papers presented at Career Development Seminar. Papers 
examine various facets of problems inherent in the application of 
knowledge to practice* 

THE lUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS THE CHANGE AGENT IN THE DESBGRBGATION/INTBGRATION 
Tumage, Kfcirtha (l97l) 

Paper presented at the Southern Sociological Society Meeting, Miami, Fla, 
(May 6, 1971) 

ED 059- 31B MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 

After a school district Is desegregated, what factors determine whether 
the individual school becomes a harmonious entity with full acceptance 
of both races, or simply another resegiegated school where blacks and 
whites coexist neaslly? Ihls study attempts to demonstrate that in a 
school's alteration from segregation to desegregation, the administrative 
position most centrally involved in the instltionalizatlon of this social 
change is its chief administrative officer -- the p blic school principal. 
From an exploratoiy pilot jtudy of I7 principals and assistance principals 
conducted in Yoik County, Virghia, In the spring and sunmer of iS69, 
a questionnaire was developed to probe three dimensions of the princi- 
pal's role in desegregation. During the winter 1970, a statewide ques- 
tionnaire survey of all principals of Virginia high schools. Junior highs 
and combined schools was conducted. Of the U6I questionnaires mailed, 
312 were returned In a manner acceptable for survey data. Findings are 
grouped in three areas: the principal's influence in the coramimity, the 
principal as cliange agent in the school and the principal's power status 
in the school system. Hiese findings lead to the conclusion that desegre- 
gation is redefining the role of the principal. (Author/IM) 

SEMINAR SERIES FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. VOLUME 2, CHANGE AND INNOVATION (1968) 
Carson, Robert B. , Ed. 

Available from: Department of Educational Administration, The University of 
Calgaiy, Calgaiy kh, Alberta, Canada ($3.00) 
ED 025-016 

Six papers presented on separate occasions to practicing administrators 
deals with the general topic of the implementation and consequences of 
change in an organization. The authors and titles of the papers are: 
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(1) A. V. Plggott, "Educating for atonorraw'a Needs," (2) T. C. ^yme, 
"Research and Decision Mdcing, " (3) Keith Goldhanmer, "Research Points 
the Way, " (k) R. J. Pellegrin, "Educational Organizations and ProT)lems of 
Innovation, " (5) J. E. Cheal, "Uniting the Art and Science of Administration, 
and (6) R. B. Carson and F. D. Ollva, "Issue Analysis: liapUcatlons for Ad- 
ministration. " Also included is a 19 item annotated bibliography . (HW) 

ADMINISTRATIVE PERPORM^E AND PEBSONAJ.n!Y (I962) 
Kemphill, Griffiths and Prederiksen 

TC Press, Tteachers College, Columbia Utaiverslty, New ToA and London 
A study of the principal in a slmulAted school. 
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A BIBUOGRAPHY (1969) 

Burgess, Bonit* 0., Coop. 

Philadelphia School District, Pa. 

ED 049-118 MP-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

D&ls biblingraphy was compiled for a himan development curriculua* The 
materials pertain to both children and adults and are intended for both 
teachers and students. The categories are: printed vozks, films, filostrlpa, 
photographs, records and centers which produce instructional materials. In 
addition, a classification system is ased for such topics as: Nmi*s Curiosity 
About His World, Search for Meaning in Life, >«an*s Feelings About Himself, 
Man's Concern for Others, Man's Generations and Their Relationships, Tbe 
World or Work and Social Roles. (CWB) 

MEASURING HUNAN BEHAVIOR 

Lake, Miles and fiarle, ed(s) 
TC Press (1973) 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New loik and U>ndon 

Brings together &k different instruments useful as tools for measuring 
social f inctlonlng. Also presents reviews of 20 other existing cos^ndla 
of instruments and what the adequacy of infoxnation presented in them is. 

LIFE AT AN EARLY ACE: NOURISHING SELP-COMCEPT IN THE CIASSROOM, 

Elementary ajgllsh, vi*7, pp. 993-1001* Kwember 1970. 

Harvey, itobert C. and Denby, Robert V. 

This interpretive somaazy reviews current literature on the nature and 
importance of self-image enhancosent and then describes several ERIC 
documents th»it discuss the problem and/or give guidance on the development 
of programs to aid in self-image entvuicement. 

HUMANITIES IN THE CLASSROOM (l971) 
Poli, Rosario, Comp. 

Available from: Association Referral Infonoation Service (ARIS), Ohio; 

Education Association, Columbus, Ohio (Single Copy, Free) 

ED 056-965 MP-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

One of eighteen in a series, this annotated bibliograpligr includes bk 
p .blicatirtns ti»t deal with the manities and hjnanizing fomal In- 
structicn at all instructional lu ..as. Citations include recent ERIC 
doc ments, Journal articles and books. (DJB) 

TEACHING FOR PERSONAL GROWTH: AN INTRODXTION TO NEW MATERIALS 
Borton, Teny Ment %g; 53; 59*^-599 October 1969 
EJ 008-705 

20 EXERCISES FOR THE CLASSROOM 

Albertson, D. Richard and Hauuian, Cecil J. (1972) 

Available from: NTL Learning Resources Corpoiation, 2821 Dorr Ave., Plalrfax, 

Vliginla 22116 - Price $3.75, Order #1209-02 
This adaptation of "Interaction Briefs" from Today's Education, the 
Journal of the National Education Association, is a second exercise packet 
to bring hma interaction exercises to teachers at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. 
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ON HUMANIZING TEACHER-PUPII REIATIONS 

Elementary English, vk'f, pp. 1121-113^, December 1970 

Harvey, Ftobert C. and Denty, Robert V. 

This interpretive sjnmary reviews c-^rrent literature on the need for human 
relations trainin.3 for teachers and on the iiat ,re of varlo 8 kinds of human 
relations activities (incl-ding "sensitivity training") and describes several 
ERIC doc-onentfj that can g dde the development of humen relations activities 
for language art: te&chers. 

REFERENCES TC? T EACHING CHILDREN ABOUT HUMAN BEHAVIOR : PRE-HIGH SCHOOL (l970) 
Roen, Sheldon R. 

ED 066-Ull MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This bibliography lists approximately four hundred publications on the 
teaching of behavioral sciences to elementary and intermediate grade 
children. Although entries date from 1932 to 1970, emphasis is .pon recent 
works of Journal articles, books, newsletters, papers, reports, disser- 
tations and govemmerit p blicatljns. Six major sections are arranged 
according to type irto: l) Directly Relevant References; 2) Other Litera- 
ture Resources for Te<.\chers; 3) Selected Curricul jd and Teaching Materials: 
U) Children's Books and Texts; 5) High School Psychology; and, 6) Survey 
of Projects with Addend jn. Sections three thro^h five are annotated. 
Within each section, alphabetically arranged author entries contain com- 
plete bibliographic information, (SJM) 

TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL: RESEARCH STUDIES I96U-I97I; TEACHING 
OF THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Available f:x>m: American Psychological A^-sociation Clearingho ise on Pre-College 

Psychology, 1200 17th Street, N.W,, Washington, D.C. 2003^ 
(single copy only) 
ED 052-07V .r-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Two bibliographies are now available on precollege psychology. The first 
lists 2k recent p blicatlons on the teaching of psychology .t the secondary 
level. Entries incl de Jo rrxal articles, research reports, lewsletters, 
scholarly papers, doctoral dissertations and government p ; llcations. The 
other bibllograp^jy cites 115 reference's on the teaching of he behavioral 
sciences in elementary schools. Book entries on this topic are given as 
well as Journal citations and research p blicatlons, (Author/ JSB) 

PROGRAM ON THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, PINAL REPORT (l970) 
Available from: American Psychological Association, 1200 17th Street, N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 20036 ($2.00; Quantity Discounts) 

£0 045-5^2 MF-^.65 HC.$6.58 

A source book for teachers of psychology, partlculaiy at the high school 
level. Included are: l) reviews of tests, readings books, and laboratory 
manuals; 2) descriptions of Journals; 3) a catalogue of audlcvls lal material'^ 
k) a listing of source materials fro the teacher; 5) a listing of supnllers 
of equipment and animals; 6) a listing of popular collateral books; 7) the 
addresses of national organizations from which materials for in8\;ruction rBi 
be obtained; 8) a sampling of some methodological successes -sed by the pro- 
gram members in their teaching; and, 9) some suggestions of ways to organize 
a first CO xbc in psychology. (SBE) 
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HUMAN REIATIONS - TRAINING AND RESEARCH, NUMBER 1. CURRENT INFORMATION SOURCES, 
NUMBi3^ 10. (1968) 

Symc ;se University, New York, ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Educati»,-»n 

ED 016-159 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

rni.^ annotated bibliography presents 36 citations of the more current 
lite rat re on h jnan relations training and research, most of them with 
abstracts. The abstracts have been grouped as research and research 
reviews, mo.iOgraphs and reports and Jo rnal articles. The documents 
are mostly dated I966 and I967. (PT) 

A BIBLIXRAPHY OF RESEARCH. EXPLORATIONS, HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING AND RESEARCH, 
NUMBER 2 (1967) 

D :rhaffl, Lewis E. and others 

National Training Labs. Institute for Applied Behavioral Science, Washington, D.C. 
ED OlU-016 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This bibliography of research in human relations training is presented in 
two sections. The first part includes an annotated bibliography of 
research conducted between 19^7 and I96O. It was prepared by Lewis E. 
D rhair and Jack R. Gibb and contaJ* " U8 citations. Ttie second part, 
prepared by Eric S. Knowles, includes research since I96O. It includes 
a bibliography of 76 citations amd an annotated bibliography of 52 studies. 
Subject areas covered include T-gro-ips, group str iCture and dynamics, inter- 
personal relationship and competence, self concept, personality change, 
behavior and attitude change and oi^anizational ciiange. (PT) 

CREATIVITI, A SELECTIVE REVIEW OF RESEARCH (l97l) 
Freeman, Janes And Others 

Available from: Society for Research into Higher Education Ltd., 20 Cower Street, 

London, WCl ($6.6o) 

ED 058-818 

A study of developments in the creativity field. The major topics include: 
(1) creativity as related to intelligence and personality; (2) the struc- 
ture of intellect; (3) research into convergent and divergent thinking; (U) 
educational factors in creativity; (5) creativity and enviornment; and (6) 
c irrent trends in creativity research. A list of references and a biblio- 
graphy are included. (HS) 

GUIDE TO THE CONCEPT: CONFLICT, REVISED EDITION (197I) 

Diablo Valley Qiucation Project, Orlnda, California; New Yoric Friends Group, Inc., 

New York. Center for War/Peace Studies 

ED 059-112 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

The concept of conflict provides a rich tool for teachers to analyze 
m ch of hjman behavior. When applied Intelligently, it can bridge the 
gap between very personal conflict sit At Ions and those remote conflicts 
occurring between liatlon states. Its st .dy can also help teachers to 
manage the conflicts lying J ist beneath the surface of his classes. There 
are hundreds of ideas abo Jt conflict which can be examined in tho scuids 
of h inan events.. Knowing tnat the reader will think of the many applica- 
tions, the chief foe s here is on the ideas. First, a definitional state- 
ment about conflict is presented; one which encompasses a wide range of 
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hjxnan behavior. Suggested also are several cognitive objectives and 
some desirable attit .des toward conflict which yoa may want to develop 
in yo r st dents. A tentative model of the process of conflict and its 
resol tion Is offered and ways of iSing this model as a basis for student 
activities are s ^gested. Finally, some other st ;dent activities are 
described which can provide some practical experience in recognizing 
and resolving conflicts. (Author/ JLB) 

CONFLICT MANAGEMENT Hi EDUCATION. ERIC/CEM RESEAPCH REVIEW (l97l) 
Plele, Phillip K. 

Oregon University, Eugene, Center for Advanced Stady of Educational Admlnl- 
strationj Oregon University, Eugene. ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management. 
ED 058-650 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This review focuses on conflict management. Such management seeks and 
ses ways to Jiderstand and deal with the differing opinions, needs and 
ideas that are a part of the contemporaiy school. "Hie doc-anents reviewed 
dlsc .ss s ;ch iss es as (l) the conflicting perceptions of administrators 
and teachers, (2^ the operational procedures of school boards in rela- 
tion to comra nity reso rces and (3} the interracial conflict in rban 
schools. (A .thor) 
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BIBUOGRAPHy ON CURRICULU14 DEVELOPMENT (X966) 

Haivard University, Cambridge, JfttBsachuaetts, Graduate School of Education 

SL 011.312 MP-$0.65 HC-$3.P9 

Hilfi bibliographer lists materials on various aspects of curriculum develop- 
ment. Forty unannotated references are provided for docunents dated from 
i960 to 1966, Books, Jouraals, report materitk^') and some unpublished manu- 
scripts are listed in such areas as cognitive studies, vocational rehabili- 
tation. Instructional materials, science stxidies and English as a second 
language. 

INNOVATIONS IN TEACHING AND TRAINING (I968) 
Smith, Robert G., Jr. 

American Data Processing, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 

Available from: Automated Education Center, Box 2658, Detroit, Michigan 48321 
KD 062-759 

An instruction system is viewed as a "system of coordinated sets of in- 
structional aids and activities designed to be as efficient as possi* .e. " 
The nature of an instructional system, cost-effectiveness rations, automated 
instruction and computer-based instruction are some of the topics cor^sldered. 
The general fimctions that mvist be designed Into an instructional system are 
specified and the advantages and disadvantages of various vays to accomplish 
goals of the systen are noted. Specific problems concerning the desifn 
and evaluation of the system are taken up; these include sequencing instruc- 
tion, designing lessons and managing students. References are cited 
separately for each chapter; additional references relevant to the general 
chapter topics are also supplied. Annotated bibliographies on training 
quality control and training objectives are also provided. (JY) 

INNOVATIONS IN THE EHLEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Otto, Heniy J. Siuc Technol; 10; 5; 32-37 May 1970 
EJ 021-1B4 

Describes curriculum changes in the past ^ years and recent curriculum 
trends in elementary schools. Approximately ^ references are appended . 
(AA) 

HUMWIIZING THE SCHOOL THROUGH CURRICULUM PLANNING (1972) 
Foshay, Arthur V* 

Speech presented at the loJith Annual Convention of American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 12-l£, 1972. 
ED 059-178 MF-^.65 HC-$3.29 

To prevent the move to make schools more humane from developing into 
another educational fad, the author proposes an approach to curriculum 
design and evaluation *'hat explicity relates the human condition to the 
r.ocessarj goals of tea^^ing. To do this, he has prepared a grid in which 
the six exjments of the human condition from developmental, psychology 
intersect with the four elements of the operational goals. The operational 
goals of teaching are defined as fluency, manipulation, confidence/value, 
and persistence* Ihe psychological categories are intellectual, emotional, 
social, aesthetic, spiritual and physical. !Qie grid indicates that we have 
projected a monstrous version of the human condition by o^ir failure to 
examine seriously 22 out 01 2h elements that belong in comprehensive cur- 
riculum design and cvailuation. V/e knov; little about the aesthetic, spiritual 
and physical aspects of growth and current evaluation scnemes tend to leave 
out the areas of confidence/value and persistence. Hie grid can offer a kind 
of map for curriculum development for a humane school. (MBM) 
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THE INrmiM ORGANIZATION OF JWIOR HIGH SCHOOLS FOR INSTRUCTION (I968) 
Riggs, Norman Dec 

Available from: l-tr. Kenneth Lindsay, Coordinator Title III, Utah State Board 

of Mjcation, I3OO University Club Bld^., Salt lake City, Utah 
84111 (copies free) 
^J) 023-156 MF' $0.65 HC-$6.58 

An analysis of tlie internal organization of innovative secondary schools 
vras developed from questionnaire response data supplied by the princlrals 
of 121 junior high, intermediate and middle schools in 35 states. Criteria 
for comparison and evaluation were based primarily on related research and 
general organizational literature. Die study found that the position of 
department head is the dominant organizational position auad is used exten- 
sively by the principal to upgrade instruction. Of growing importance are 
a number of secondary positions, inclxjding teachers' advisory councils, 
curriculum coordinators and Inteisubject instructional teams. Schools vith 
a pupil-teacher ratio of 20:1 and under vere more innovative and had more 
administrative positions than those with a higher ratio. Sv?)porting rata 
are compared on a percentage brsls In 29 tables. Findings are iU-ustrated 
by organizational charts for 15 representative schools and a prototype 
organizational chart. A bibliography of 58 iteiap related to administia- 
tion, management and organization is appended. (JK) 

A READIWESS K)DEL T^P^.MN^ ! juuL^. SUHEDULING, 1971-72 
V<elss, Ronald P. 

Educational Research and Development Council of the TVin Cities Metropolitan 

Area, Inc., Ittnaeapolis, Minn. 

ED 062-685 MF-^.65 HC-$3.29 

This study was part of the ERDC's overall program of evaluation of various 
aspects of modular scheduling In its member schools. A readiness model 
to implement modular scheduling ^/as developed, based on a review of the 
literature on modular scheduling and on practices and theoretical aspects 
of change and its impllca-cions. Uie model was tested by surveying 25 
secondary schools that have successfiilly implemented modular scheduling. 
Nine phases of the model signify when and which members of the school and 
community should be involved in the change process. Eeish phase also lists 
specific points for facilitation of the model to further assist the staff 
in accomplishing the objectives of that particular phase, (Author/l^LP) 

PUBLICATIONS" OF THE WISCONSIN RESEARCH *iND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING 
Klausraeier, Herbert J. (l970) 
ED Oi^-375 MF-^.65 HC-$3,29 

Each of these citations (over 200 technical reports are theoretical, work- 
ing, and practical papers) is annotated in a listing arranged by program 
and project within the program. Projects under Program 1, "Conditions 
and Processes of Learning, are titled Situational Variables and Efficiency 
of Concept Learning; Motivation and Individual Differences In Learning and 
Retention; TSask and Training Variables in Human Problem Solving; Basic Pre- 
Readlng Skills; Identification and Improvement; Peer Group Pressures on 
Learning; and Structure and Concept Attainment Abilities. Those under Pro- 
gram 2, "Processes and Programs of Instruction, " are Prototyplc Instructional 
Systems: Elementary mthematlcs; Prototyplc Instrjctional Systems: Elementaiy 
Science; and Indlvidualloi Giilded Instruction: Elementaiy Reading. Completed 
projects in Program 1 are Computer Simiilatlon of Concept Attainment; R'lle 
Learning; Project Motivated Learning; Madia and Concept Learning; Rehablll- 
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tatlon of Disadvantaged Youth in Respect to Basic Educational and Social 
Skills; and I'btlvation and Concept Learning. Ihoae In Progiun 2 are A 
System of Individually Guided Instruction: lijglish lAnguage, Composition 
and Literature; Prototypic Instructional S/stems: The Teachine and Learn- 
ing of Concepts in Verbal Argument; and Concepts on Political Science. 
Completed Proeram 3 "Rstcilitative Einrlronments " includes Project WDBELS; 
Models for tiff acting Planned Educational Change; and Longitudinal Study 
of Mucation rlffcctlveness of Reorganized School Districts. (JS) 

im PRODUCTS Hi education, prei^-29. (1972) 

National Cent,^r for Sducational Conmunlcatlon (DHEW/OE), Washington, D. C, Divi- 
sion of Practice Iraprcr/ement. 

Available from: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gkjvemment Printing Office, 
'..^shington, D. C. 20i;02 ($6 a year; foreign, $1,50 additional, Slpgle copy: $.55) 
ED 059-UlO MP-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Nev educational products, broadly defined as validated output from education 

& D programs designed for practical application, are listed. Some of the 
products arc directed toward educational problems of critical Importance; 
others address themselves to instructional or administrative topics of 
lover current priority. Hie products, nominated by their developert and 
reviewed by a panel of educators, have been satisfactorily field tested, 
and are available for widespread implementation. The products are: Adult 
Basic Education: ESL-Einpleen Ingles; Comprehensive School Jfethematics; 
Cooperative Urban Teacher Education; Effective Questioning—Elementary 
I^el; First Year Coranunications Skills Program; Home-Oriented Earl^ Child- 
hood Education; Individualizing Instruction in (bthematics; Mf^TCH (Meiterials 
and Activities for Teachers and Children) Box; I"lulti-lfait Elementary School; 
Parent/Child Toy Lending Library; Patterns in Arithmetic; Reinforced Readi- 
ness Requisites Program; and the Teaching of Science — A Self-Directed 
Teacher Education Program. Descriptions of each product are given, together 
vith the developers' names and addresses. In addition, a list of some of 
the schcds where the products are being tjsed and the names of people with 
knowledge of their applications is provided. Fbchlbits on 10 of the products 
are available. (DB) 

AN INKORMATTON AND I4ANAGEMEHT SYSTEM FOR INDIVIDUALLY PRE'CRIBED INSTRUCTION. WORKING 
PAPER hk (1968) 

Cooley, William W. ; Glaser, Robert 

Pittsburgh lAiiversity, ?a. Learning Research and Development Center 

ED 026-862 MF-.$0.65 HC-$3.29 

A model of the educational process and a derived procedure series for im- 
plementing an indivldiallzed instruction system are presented. Hie appli- 
cation of computer technolotsy to individualized instruction requires an 
operational definition of the educational process in terras of school prac- 
tices. A process model involving three major sets of variables, educa- 
tional goals, individual capabilitieB and instructional means, with means 
a function of goals and capabilities, is outlined. Follcvlng upon this 
conceptx»l model, an Instructional model and the functional "basis of an 
individually prescribed instruction (IPI) system are developed as a se- 
quence of operations. A© Instruction proceeds, performance is monitored 
and assessed, and iiececsaiy adaptations occur at subgoal decision points. 
The qystem is also evolutionary; it is able to compare interim student be- 
havior and final outcomes with predictions of olfelnal operational functions 
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and provide tho basis for modification when appropriate. Experlonce 
obtained in intixxiucing compute;' assistance into a currently oporatlon- 
al IPI cystcra Is described at lene^h and system research abilities, 
in<'\ludinf; a cunalativo data bank for basic leamlnc racac''ii'c"-if'nt studi-.-s. 
arc tiiscusscd. (So) 

FE/V::iBILIT)f OF USING M EXPERD'IENTAL LABORATOBY FOR IDENTIFYING CIASSROOM MULTI-MPDIA 
PB03LB3C AND I^iXiUIREMErn'S. FINAL REPORT. (I968) 
Kent, William P. ; and others 

iystcm Developncnt CoriDoration, Palls Chiarch, Virginia 

:;d 029-^92 MF-$o.65 ' hc-$6.58 

Multimedia can sicnif tcantly improve education, but only to the extent that 
their impact is perc-ived and planned for. Planning might be accomplished 
in a comprehensive, miiltimedla development laboratory, organized around 
methodology and functions rather than equipment or facilities. Such a 
laboratory might plan, siipervise, evaluate and Influence the ijnplementa- 
tion of complete educational systems making optimum use of multimedia and 
telemedia in an integrated and continuous manner. Of possible simulation 
laborat )rie6, a serai-manual computer-based laboratory might be tho most 
effective, but its main contribution would be as a research vehicle; it 
would not bring about major changes. The methodology of this study con- 
sisted of seeking expert opinions, visits to innovative installations, and 
a review of the multimedia state-of-the-art. No exi->eriments were under- 
taken, nor was a prototype laboratory built or tested. Annual cost of a 
comprehensive, multimedia development laboratory is roughly estimated at 
$2,000,000. It is recommended that the Commission on Instructional Tech- 
nolo©r favorably consider the feasibility of such a laboratory. A bib - 
liography and descriptions of various operations presently making use of 
multimedia are appended. (GC/MF) 

STRUCTURieaJ PRACTICE III TEACHING: A BIBUOGRAPHJf OF ERIC DOCUMENTS. (2-71) 
Pollakoff, Lorraine, Corap. 
ED 0*16-123 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This klk item bibliography contains citations of published and uzq>ublished 
documents and Journal articles processed by the Clearinghouse between 
July 1968 and June 1970 related to the 'Wans and methods by which pre- 
and in-service school personnel can secure structured practice in develop- 
ing skills and Insights. " 

TEA^r TEACHING BIBUOGRAPHY (I969) 

cSmlth, Donna M.; Pitch, Judith Prxxess 

l^per Midwest Regional Educational lab., Inc., Minneapolis « Minn. 

ED 035-098 MP-$0.65 HC-$6,58 

This bibliography was coinplled during a selective review of the literature 
on team teaching by two staff members of the l%)per Midwest Regional Educa- 
tional laboratoiy. It contains approxlaately 120 ERIC documents; 20 SRIS 
douments (School Research Infonnatlon Service); 130 books and pamphlets; 
7 filmu; 700 periodicals; and 120 imports, papers, studies, proposals, 
and theses. Nearly all entries were published since 1950. Nlncty-slx 
of the books, periodicals and reports have been searched and classified 
into 10 categories, fbcplanatlon of the classification system is Included. 
The ERIC documents, which Include eveiythlng on team teaching processed 
by this system through February I969 and SRIS documents have all been 
searched and classified. E>cplanatlon of this classification system is also 
included. (Author/DE) 
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A RLVIEW OF RESEARCH ON Bi-iAVIORAL OBJECTIVES AND LEARNUIG HIERARCHIES (l97l) 
V/albesser, Hemy H. ; Kisenberg, Theodore A. 

JUilC Information AnaJ^'sis Center for Science ixlucation, Columbus, Ohio 
AvailaVIo fro:u: Ohio Starve University, Center for Science and Mathematics Edu- 
cation, 2hQ Arcs IlaU, Columbus, Ohio k^lO ($1.25 plus $,25 

SD 0 39- 900 r-F- -'O . (; 5 Hc - $3 . 29 

In the fiiT,\. nart cf this paper, the purposes of behavioral objectives 
ar<' outiincc ; re l; -arch is tlv^n suianarized, including the influence of know- 
iedi'.e or the uchavioi^l objectives on a learner's performance, teacher re- 
cognition cf behavioral objectives, and student attitudes to behavioral 
objectivtic. -lio zccoryi part presents a suramaiy of methods of constructing 
learnin^: hicrarchlor.. The research topics outlined include the structure 
and efficiency jLtport versus stude^.t ^f^nerated hierarchies, relationships 
between perfomjances on euijacent levels of a hierarchy, and the psycho- 
metrics of learning hierarchies. 

AUNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON HOW TO STATE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES (I97I) 

I'lcGill University, I'tontroal (Quebec). Center for Learning and Development 

ED 059 968 W't'O.C^ HC-$3.29 

This annotated biblioGraph&r contains listings of I7 books on hov/ to state 
behavioral objectives. Most of the books refer specifically to designing 
programmed materials, but the procedures and principles apply to general 
instructional design and evaluation. Books cmd articles about behavioral 
objectives are not included, (MBM) 

GUIDELINES FOR COMMUNICATION ARTS: K-12 (I97l) 

Available from: Board of Catholic Education, Diocese of Cleveland, 5103 Superior 

Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio U4103 ($9-50) 

ED 059-186 

Biese guidelines are part of a total curricular program K-12 developed for 
use in the ele.nentary and secondary schools of the Diocese of Cleveland. 
Objectives for the stiKly of the communication arts in these grades are listed 
as follows: (l) Listening with attention, discrimination, and empathy, 
(2) Viewing vith perception, discrimination and appreciatioi^ (3) Thinking 
clearly critically and creatively, (k) Reading with comprehension, dis- 
cernment, and for enjoyment, and (5) Speaking and writing with clarity 
and precision, thoughtfully and effectively, and vith honesty and con- 
viction. A section on teacher resources for these grades Is Included. (CK) 

WORKSHOPS ON THE USE AND ADAPTATION OF NEW MEDIA FOR DEVELOPING CREATIVITY ; NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS PROJECT. FINAL REPORT. (1968) 

Wllllazns, r^ank £. 

Jfacalester College, St. Paxa, I4lnn, 

ED 025-1^ MF-$0.65 HC-$9.87 

Structured by a three-dimensional learning theory model, an experimental 
teacher education project was designed to develop creativity in elementary 
school children. In this model, the interaction of standard curriculum and 
23 project-oriented teaching strategies produced the components of productive- 
dive i^ent thinking; fluency, flexibility, elaboration, orlghality, curiosity, 
risk-taking and complexity. The National Schools Project conducted in-ser- 
vice tMiinlng v'orkshops at six project school sites to acquaint teachers and 
school administrators with methods of eliciting these componeats of creative 
thought. Ideas generated, classified, aiid field-tested by project teachers 
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durine tralaii^ constituted the an&lytlc "basis for evaluation of training 
offectivenesE, Experience with the pilot project indicates that inservice 
training shoxild be continued in the operational phase to improve the teacher's 
familiarity vith these progressive educational strategies. Appendices to 
this report cotiGict of illustrative handout materials utilized dxirlng the 
five peneral vorkshops; Independent evaluation data collected at three 
project schoolr>; and a sanp''e copy of "Classroom Ideas for Developing 
Prodiictive -Divergent Hilnklng, " a collection of teaching ideas. Annotated 
referoDce llstr; cJassif^' 93 books and films Tdv grade level, thinking 
proc r,.s, teachirc cti-ategy and subject area. (Tl) 

Ai; .^P?UCATION OF SI>.aLATT.ON T:/ imiQUES TO AH INNOVATIVE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM (l970) 

rling, Arth'or Dean 

Florida Sta*t> IJniverslty, 'BELUftiiassee. Computer-Assisted Instruction Center 
Available from: National Technlcrl Infoimatlon Service, Sprli^pfield, Va. 22151 
ED OU6-25I (AD-716 952, MF-$.95 HC-$3.00) 

The purposes of this Investigation vere to analyze a teaching training pro- 
gram in order to construct models that represent the instructional process 
and to develop procedures for implementing the models ona computer system. 
TJie training program vhlch provided the framework for these research goeOs 
vB,3 labeled a "behavioral simulation," since it utilized the trainee's he- 
■oavior as the most significant system component. Ttie model that represented 
the behavioral simulation was implemented on a computer, and these proce- 
dures were labeled a "system simulation. " The function of the behavioral 
simulation was to train prospective teachers by providing an environment 
which facllitat-d transfer to the classroom. The function of the system 
siraxilation to generate and test propositions concerning this new 
training system by translating ideas into the system and by testing the 
implications of the ideas or strategies. Within the behavioral elmvOation 
the level of the trainees' average task performance suggested that the 
complex skills involved in teaching can be organized in ordered sequences 
of complementary skills. Appendices contain siipportlng materials. A hlb- 
liOKraphy is given . (Autbcr/MF) 

LEARNING DIFFERENCES RESULTIMG FROM TEACHER- AND STUDENT- CENTERED TEACHING METHODS (I967) 
Baird, J. Hugh; V/ebb, Clark 
ED 011-253 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

nils paper was presented at the American Educational Research Association Annual 

ffeeting (New York, Februaiy I6-I8, 3.967). 

Hils Inquliy into the effects of greater learner autononor on achievement 
among teacher education students compared a lecture-dlsausslon method used 
in regular class meetings with a "coutlnuous progress" method in which 
students had only two formal class meetings devoted to procedural, not 
substantive matters. One control and one experimental class (taught "by 
the same instructor) at Brigham Young Universil^y were involved. In the 
experimental method the student was given a packet containing a list of 
behavioral objectives, Instnictions, a list of assignments, study guide 
questions, Introductoiy readings, and, for some units, a voxfcsheet. He 
was tested upon completion of each unit and moved to the next unit if he 
passed. If not, he repeated the unit and was retested, soflwtlmes on a 
different form of the test. On a J^-item criterion test (also used as 
a pretest), significantly higher post-test scores were earned "by the continuous 
r)rogress students. Significant differences In favor of the experlnental 
method were found for the 10 students with the lowest ginde-polnt average. 
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Results were considered to Justify zoore extensive imrestigatlon of the 
effects of Increeislng student aiitononiy for learning. (AW) 

INSTRUCTIONAL PSYCHOLOGr (1972) 

GJaser, Robert; Resnick, lauren 6. 

Pittsburgh IMlversity, Pa. Learning Research and Development Center 
Available from; Annual Reviews, Inc., kl39 EI Camino Way, Palo Alto, Calif, 

9';306 ($1.00) 

ED 062-657 

Identifies areas, issues and problems which are emerging as a result of 
the contact bct\:een scientific endeavors and technologlced. developments 
in education. Uirouf^h their review of the literature, a characterization 
and momentaiy definition of the field of instructional psychology are 
provided. Tlieir reporting of the literature is often illustrative and not 
exhausti/e. Hmy areas are not covered, so as to permit some depth In 
those which are: (l) the emalysis of tasks; (2) early education; (3) in- 
struction in Piagetlan concepts; (h) learning and individual differences; 
(5) behavior modification; and (6) learning from written prose. An ex * 
tensive bibliography (.^ entries! concludes the review . (TL) 

CURRICULUM MATERIAI5 (1970) 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Washington, D, C. 
Avfldlable from: Association for Si^ervlsion and Curriculum Developinent. 

NEA, 1201 l£th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 
(NEA Stock Number 6U-17822, $2.00) 

ED OUl-352 

TJiis bibllograply of 9U1 entries contains sections on general curriculum 
development, general ci rriculum materials ai*d the subject areas traditionally 
found in public school . Etaphasls is placed on personalized curriculum 
materials, especially programed materials, nongraded systems, and behavioral 
objectives programs. Other sections include guidance -counseling, school- 
coamaunlty relations and special education. (RA) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MA r^:RTALS f .NfKK, AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. (1967) 
:)avls, Harold S. 

Avall.iblo from: ^Iriur > r i m^.i 1 Research Council of Greater Cleveland, Rockeftller 

l.l.i ,., Cleveland, Ohio. 44113 ($1.00). 

iiD 022-2S7 MF-^,lOJ)S Not Available from EDRS 

This annoiai'd Mb lloe^raphy on planning, staffing, and operating inb^ruc- 
tlonal materials centers In elementary, secondary and higher education 
Institutions lists 7U books and pamphlets and 187 articles published titwttn 
1944 and 196t>, Topics covered which related to Instructional materials 
centers include team leaching, audiovisual materials > school libraries, inde- 
pindent study, learning centers, curriculum laboratories, nnd Indlvidua I lz* d 
Instruction. (TT) 

INI r^UCTlONAL MKDIA CJiNTEK, AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. (1971) 
Uwls, i.Trold S, Crotta, David J. 

^vjllibl* from: Educational Research Council of America, Rockefeller Building, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 44113 ($1.20) 

K!) OS3-7^1 

This bibliography stresses Ideas that will enhance the planning, organiza- 
tion, and operation of a inodern instructional media center. Approximately 
l?55 references to books, pamphlets and articles which were published between 
I960 and 1971 comprise the bibliography; entries are arranged alphabetically 
bv the author, and each Is provided with a brief annotation, the date of 
publication, and the publisher. (Author/SH) 

CATALOGUE OF MATERIALS. (1969) 

Tufts University, Medford, Mass. Lincoln Fllene System fox Citizenship and Public 
A f fairs* 

O'il-OeS MF-$0.65 i{C-$3.29 

This catalogue lists resource materials available to fiecondary social studies 
teachers using an Inductive approach and multi-media techniques to create a 
variety of learning experiences. Seven supplemental classroom Instructional 
programs were developed by the Center; 1) Dimensions of Citizenship; 2) 
Politics and Policy Making; 3) Urban Problems and Prospects, 4) I he 
American Economic System; 5) American Civilization and History, The 
Law and Citizenship; and, 7) The International System; Themes and 
Decisions. Materials are described for each of these areas with 20 ulftrr^^nt 
teacher guides available on such topics as: 1) Effective Citizenship: 
Upton Sinclair and the Jungle; 2) Cltlrenshlp Denied: Diary ot a Young 
Girl; 3) Choosing a President, 1968: The American Political Process; 4) 
The Police; Fact and Fiction; 5) Conflict: A Game of American Life. 
Student narratives (reprints of case studies or excerpts of primary sources) 
are also available for many of the units* Instructional aids offered In 
this program have been produced through cooperative efforts of experienced 
hl^h school teachers, the staff of Lincoln Fllene Center, and Center con- 
sultants. Prices are given and an order form appended. (Author /JSB) 

CATALOG OF PROCJRAMMED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL* (INCLUDING CHANGE I) (1971) 
Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. Bureau of Naval Personnel 
ED 058-720 MF-S0.65 HC-$16.45 

A catalog lists programed Instruction material for military tasks that has 
been developed by the U. S. Navy. Part one of the catalog lists programed 
material alphabetically by subject are«^ Information provided for pach 
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prot^ram includos title, classiftcatLon , Idcnt I f Ic^i r i on code to be ubi»H when 
roquesvlng copies of the program, population for w:iom the program was desipned, 
style cf pro^i Mnlny, average li.ac lo comph ie t^e program, validation c*ata, 
and author. Part two lists programs under itcvelopment alphabetically by 
subject area. Programs In parts one and two ^^ro Indrxed ^nd cross-reterenccd 
In the third section. Complete addresses for obtaining programed material 
are ^Iven In a fourth section, (JY) 

PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION MATERIALS, 1964- '65, A GUIDE TO PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION MAPERtALS 
AVAILABLE FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AS OF APRIL, 196^ (INCLUDING A 
LISTING OF PROGRAMS ANNOTATED IN "PROGRAMS '63")- 
Komoskl, P* Kenneth, Ed.; and others 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Institute fot KduCrJt.ional TncMnoU^gy. 
ED 018-110 

This is a subjc*ct blblloji>raphy listing 542 progr^imed instr^ t icn units for 
elementary and secondary schools. Programs printoc be for • pt*MT:btr V*fa1 
are listed by title and publisher. Later ones aro . . pres /r tt < b , fr.rnis 
filled in by publishers, showing target popMlatton> ItnvttM rac i nn ol [ r< 
gram, machine requirements (if any), cost, p.ry<\ • rtor»t ol :n\ ; i pub 1 ' i i on 
testing* Charts show cumulative data on ser- r^l aspects of t He Indusrrv 
during the period 1960-1965. This docunrri. vj^s cor^pili^d .jnd pvlUisn* t io 

Center for Pro,urc-:med toitruction of the ;!VMt-to ol Kdur;^r. U)m I Tecuu^logv, 
Teachers College, Colunbta vrlversity. (MF) 

CATALOG OF i-KEti TKAC ilN ■ MAFERIALt;, ()971) 
Ea lis bury , Cordon 

Available from: Catalog of Free Teaching Mater: Is, P.U, Box 1075, Ventura 

CUifornia 93001 ($2.68) 

058-747 

Kree teachinr, materials which will be avnll.Tl^le at least until 1973, v;.iic!. 
Kive been ev.iluated by accredited teachers^ nnt^ which have din^ct bc<n in^^ on 
curriculum are listed In this catalog. Individual items are grouped under 
appropriate subject headings by title or sourer, and a descriprlun oi: the 
Item is included. In addition, tlie approxlmalc erade or comprehension Irvcl, 
the number of copies which may be requested free of charge, and tne orsaniza- 
tton sponsoring the item are provided for each .'ntry. The organizations are 
listed at the end of the catalog with complete addresses (SH) 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS, 1972* ASCD EXHIBIT OF ClRilICULUH MATERIALS AT ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DBVBLOPMENT ANNUAL CONFERENCi: (27TH, PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, MARCH 5-8, 1972). 

Available from: Assoc atlon for Supervision and Curriculum development, NEA 

Box ^ 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 200 36 
(Stock Number 611-17854, $2.00) 
ED 061-637 MF-$0.65 HC Not Available from EDRS. 

This bibliography of over lOCO Items contains sections on general currlculu.n 
development and materials, and on the subject ^rcas traditionally found 'n 
public schools. Emphasis is placed throughout , '1 categories on personaUz^d 
curriculum mat<^rlals with sharpest focus on materials for drug education, 
black studies, family living, and ecology. Other sections include sprrial 
education, media, and guidances-counseling. (RA) 
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H!- AUDIU-VISUAL EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR, EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 
Herlckes, Sally, Kd. 

Available from: Nattonal Audio-Vii -al Association, Inc. 3150 Spring Street, 

Fairfax, Virginia 22030 (39.25) 

ED OS9-583 

This equipment directory for 1972*73 is designed to offer everyone who uses 
no^'ia a conveiuiMi:, siny^le source of information on all audiovisual equip- 
ment oil the nnrk t: to<!ay. Phocogr^iphs , specifications, and prices of more 
rim 1 , '^OO model- ot equipment are provided, and over 520 manufacturers are 
rt presentetl wil l ipproxirnate 1 y 1>900 Items of 67 categories. The directorv 
incltdes motion pL turc, fllmstrlp, sliJe, opaque, overhead, and special 
)iirpost.^ projc*ccion iquipment; audiotape recorders; record players; vid«^o 
i:\pc recorders and pliyers; video cameras, monitors, projectors, and 
inultlr dla systems: reading and tachis toscopic devices, electronic pro- 
.ramracrs, dlssoUr* controls; programed instruction equipment; projection 
e inds; screens, storage cabinets; and film inspection equipment. All 
notiels ^ire comi leiely d^»scribeJ and are listed alphabetically by company 
?i'Hae uiiJor eacr. : A{:ey,oTy ^ 

NASA MOTION FtClJKES 

rh" National Aeronautics and Space Administration produces filn*5 descrlh- 
ini> NASA research and development programs in space and aeronautics anu 
do'.u:nent ing the results of this research. 

'iu?se films niay be borrowed for showings to educational, civic, Industrial, 
Jro^esslona^ , youth and similar groups. There is no rental charge, however 
oirowers must pay the cost of return postage «ad Insurance. A separate 
list of NASA tccinlcal films ts available. 

Kor Li;,ts of f i It?, ana to get appropriate regional film library addresses, 
.;rit^- NASA, Washington, O.C. 20546 

EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FI^^S, 27TH ANNUAL EDITION, 1967* 
Horkhelmer, Mary Foley, Comp. ; Dilfor, John W. , Comp. 

Available from: Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin^ 53956. 
ED 018-122 

In a guide to all films available free of cost (no rental > service, or sales 
cost) throughout the United States generally, with those available in Canada 
indicated separately, 4,751 titles are listed with annotations. Of these, 
1,056 titles are new. There are title, subject, and source indices, (MF) 

USE OF PORTABLE VIDFO RECORDERS AS AN INSTRULTiONAL SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT TOOL (1971) 

Smith , iidgar A, 

Air Force Human Resources Lab., Lowry AFB,, Colo. 

ED 058-733 MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Small portabT^* videotape recorders cm be used economically and effectively 
as "scratch pa ' during course development. Current off-the-shelf equip- 
ment can be ustu for daca gathering during the analysis of systems require* 
ments and Initial developmi^nt of course equipment and test materials. Such 
eauipment has been beneficial in revealing objectives that might otherwt'^r 
be overlooked, developing a logical presentation ulthout extraneous m^t iH, 
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LStablianlng definable objectives^ and encouraging self-evaluation as an 
integral part of the learning process. During the development and valida- 
tion stages, the equipment can be used for Initial scripting, for editing 
anJ te^editing, for obtaining content approval , and for individual tryout 
hv students* Finally, the techniques enable the course writers to obtain 
:) ^/iewable end product before they have to conmit themselves on the media 
Lo bo. used. The videotapes can then be used as the draft or shooting 
script for the development of the manual, motion picture, or prenarrated 
slide sequence. The major criterion Is that the equipment be available 
so that systems designers can use It with a minimum of lnterru:»tion of 
tMoir creative endeavors. (Author/JK) 

EDUCATORS CMIDE TO FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. FOURTEENTH EDITION. 
Vittlc ;, Walter A« ; Halstead, Gertie Hai^son 

Avail iDle from: Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 53956. 
KD Oni21 

Ttils guide Is a selected, annotated list of 142 free tapes, 75 free scripts, 
and 136 free transcriptions. An introduction to the use, selection, and 
ordering of audio materials is given. Preliminary adultory tests for 
sti dents are advised. There are title, subject, and source indices. (MF) 

GAMES FOR t KOWTH; EDUCATIONAL GAMES IN THE CLASSROOM, (1970) 
(•ordon* Alice Kaplan 

Wall ihle from: Science Research Associates, Inc*, College Division^ 1540 

Page Mill Road, Palo Alto, California 94304 ($4,25) 

KU 058-715 

Amon.; th** reasons for using games as a tool in education ar* titat they 
iu>tivate students, teach difficult concepts, give o^ortunlties to make 

ecislons and solve problems, and give usually poor students a chance to 
take the lead In class. Games now available from producers, most designed 
tor use in social studies classes, are described here in detail, Tlit: 
tLMclier's role In the game, especially in the Important debriefing session, 
wnere lessons of the game are made explicit, is explained. Suggestions for 
designing games and adapting existitig games to new situations are given, A 
section on evaluating Che learning impact of games notes that while games are 
not more effective than other teaching methods » they often teach processes, 
rather than facts, and they are just about the only medium teaching this. 
A supplementary section describes games for exploring attitudes of students, 
teachers, and community inenibers* (JK) 

HELrLNG TIK TEACHER UTILIZE AIDES (PUB. -1971) 
Saunders, J. and others 

Innovative Resources, Inc., Post Office Box 26655, El Paso, Texas 79926 

This publication represents an attempt to provide some clarification about 
the roles of teachers and teachers aides in the classroom. It provides a 
theoretical basis for determining differentiated staffing needs and also 
provides a traOvSition from theory to practice* (The Authors) 
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"TiiACUING ERIC'\ ENGLISH EDUCATION, vl, pp. 25-30, NOVEMBER 1970* 6pp. (JOURNAL 
ARTICLE) 

Urjrvoy, Kobert C. 

Frest^nced in this article are various ways the ERIC system can bt» taught 
CO prospective Englisn teachers, and how students can make the best use 
of KRIC products even while they are students, 

STUDY MATERIALS FOR ^ZCONoMIC ^IDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. niiPORTS OF MATERIALS 
EVALUAT10.\ CQN^MITTEES TO TM:-: JOINT COUNCIL ON tiLuNOMlC EDUCATION, 

Available from: Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the 

AmtrLcns, New York, New York 10036 ($1,50) 
ED 049-971 MF-$0.65 HC Not available from EDRS 

The Materials Evaluation Committee of the Joint Council reviewed both print 
and non-print supplemi^ntary student materials for economics in order to 
make this selected list of those materials thought to be suitable according 
to: 1) whether the materials are genuinely concerned with economic matters; 
2) whether they arc analytical in nature; and 3) whether they are approprl* 
ate for secondary scir^^l sLuuent use. They are grouped into six catei^ories 
or sub-fields oi '.onomics: I) general nature of economics; 2) markets, 
prices, and re.^ouret- <i 1 loca t. ion ; 3) income determination, stabi liaat ion 
and grovM.h; 4) role of government and economic institutions; 5) inter- 
national economlt s ; trade, finance, and underdeveloped nations; and, 6) 
comparative econonii^ 'strms, and economic history. Each citation in the 
bibiiography hns ' bcifi .irnotntion providing a description and the appro- 
p>*iite grade 1» vi- 1 of Lntrncu ^^ usage, (C^B) 
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CAREER EDUCATION. WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO DO IT. 

THE WORLD OF WORK. A CimRlCULUM GUIDL FOR GRADES ONE THR0U3H 
OVELVE 

"COUNTDOWN TO THE 70' S. " OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR UPPER 
ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 

K THROUGH 12 PROJECT IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND BRIDGING THE GAP 

BETWEEN SCHOOL AND WORK. FIRST INTERIM REPORT AND APPENDIXES 

CAKEIER AHARENESS EDUCATION: INTROIWCTION, INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE 
UNITS AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAFHT. 

WORLD OP WORK CAREER MOTIVATION. CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR GRADES K-6. 
OHIO'S CAREER CONTINUUM PROGRAM 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT RESOURCE GUIDE, K-5 

A GUIDE FOR OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION — "THE ' i) OF WORK. " 
GRADES 5-7 

ELEMENTARY SCKX)L INDUSTRIAL ARTS INTERACT X'jeJuHNOLOGY FOR 

CHILDREN, A POSITIVE APPROACH TO EDU ION FOR A CHANGIMC 
SOCIETY 

REVIEW AND SYNTHESIS OF INFORMATION ON OCCUPATIONAL EXPIORATION 

ABSTRACTS OP EXEMPLARY PROJECTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

IMPROVING A RURAL AREA SCHOOL PROGRAM WITH BCPANDED VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES BY Trr TT.T7. TM-; COMPREHENSIVE CAREER ORIEN- 
TATION AND EXEMPLARY ACTIVITIES, INTERIM REPORT, VOUJME I 
RESOURCE PtBLIOGRAPHY FOR VOCATIONAI. EEUCATION 

IMPROVING A RURAL AREA SCHOOL PROGRAM WITH BCPANDED VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES BY UTILIZING COMPREHEMSIVE CAREIK ORIEN- 
TATION AND EJCEMPIARY ACTIVITIES. INTERIM REPORT, VOUJME II. 
P^OURCE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COMMERCIALLY PRODUCED CAREER EEOCA- 
TION MATERIAI£ 

IMPROVING A RURAL AREA SCHOOL PROGRAM WITH EXPANDED VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES BY UTILIZING COMPREHENSIVE CAREER ORIEN- 
TATION AND EXEMPlARy ACTIVITIES. INTERIM REPORT, VOUJME III. 
ELEMENTARY SCIDOL PROJECT FOR LEVELS ONE-SIX AND MIDDLE 
SCHOOL PROJECT FOR LEVEI5 SEVEN AND EIGHT 

IMPROVING A RURAL AREA SCHOOL PROGRAM WITH EXPANDED VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES BY UTILIZINO COMPREHENSIVE CAREER ORIEN- 
TATION AND EICEMPLARY ACTIVITIES. INTERIM REPORT, VOUJME IV. 
RESOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHY IN CAREER EEWCATION. 
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CAREER EDUCATION. WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Hbyt, Kenneth B. ; And Others (Pub. -1972) 

Olympas Publishing Co., 955 E. 9th St., South, Salt Uke City, Utah. 84102 

ED 062573 ^^.00 

This moxiograph was begun In the process of preparing "Career Education: 
A Handboc)': for Implementation" to accompany a film and slide-tape presen- 
tation as the basis for a national series of U. S. Office of Education 
sponsored conferences to Introduce the career education concept to lay 
audiences. However, due to Its length and because the information was of 
value to a larger audience^ it has been ptibllshed as a separate monograph. 
Prepared by xeaders in the educational field, the information is designed 
to provide answers to questions concerning: (l) the nature of career ed- 
ucation, Including the philosophy behind it and major concepts, components, 
phase and Issues associated with it, (2) the need for career education, 
including the relationship between social unrest and iack of emphasis on 
career education and the achievementu and deficiencies in American educa- 
tion, (3) how career education developed and is being implemented in prac- 
tice, (k) appropriate strategies of implementation for a school system in- 
terested in career education, and (5) the potential contribution of career 
education, incliKling basic chfijages that will be necessary at all educational 
levels. A selected bibliography on career education is included, (SB) 



THE WORLD OF WORK. A CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR GRADE3 ONE THROUGH TWELVE. 
Pointer, Leah J.., Ed. 

Educational Systems Development Corp., New Orleans, La. 

Orleans Pariah School Board, New Orleeuos, La. 

ED 059 368 EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This curriculum guide Is designed to aid in providing occi^tlonaX infozma- 
tlon and career decision-making skills for grades K-12. Major purposes 
of the guide are to: (l) provide occupational information that is both 
educational and vocational, (2) give the student experiences and training 
in decision-making, (3) develop in the student a healthy self-concept, 
and (4) utilize community resoiu*ces to enhance the student's knowledge of 
careers. Detailed curriculum outlines are suggested for elementaiy grades 
(kindergarten, lower and upper primazy), secondary grades (grades 7-ll)* 
ana 12th grade. Several qiiestionnalres, data gathering methods, sample 
parent interview forms, an attitude survey and self rating evaluation 
charts are appended. Resource materials for all grades arc listed. (AW) 



"COUNTDOWN TO THE 70 's." OCCUPATIOlWa. IKPORMATIOM FOR UPPER ELaffiNTAICf AND MIDDLE 
GRADES (Pub. .1971) 

Florida State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 
Division of Vocation, Technical and Adult Education 
£D 059 jSk EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC-16. 58 

IMs program guide, developed under ESEA Title III funds in Atlanta, using 
39 television programs, was adapted for use in Florda schools. Although 
it is built around 39 films, most of the infoxmatlon will be useful to the 
teacher or curriculum writer In the present form. £bch unit represents an 
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c:cciq}atlonal area, such as employment opportunities In hospitals, educa- 
tion, banking or major industries such jas petroleum, textiles or news- 
papers. For each occupational area, specific Johs are defined according 
to duties, personal qualifications and training. Ihxis for the unit covering 
education, the specific Jobs of principal, teacher, teacher aide, ciasto- 
dian, cafeteria manager, secretary, counselor, librarian, library aide, 
maintenance mechanic and statistician are outlined. Suggested supplementaxy 
activities, a glossary of related vocabulary terms as listed in each unit, 
and recommended references are Inclxided. (CD) 



K THROUGH 12 PROJECT IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND BRIDGING THE GAP BEWEEN SCHOOL AND WORK. 
FIPi:r INTERIM REPORT AND APPENDIXES. 

Carlson, Clayton D. (Pub. 1971) 

Vatertovn Independent School District 1, S. JMt* 

ED 060 179 ™s Price MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

This exemplary project is designed to help all students bridge the gap bet- 
ween school and work by creating change through an inservice program for 
counselors and through the Implementation of a program of occupational in- 
formation, orientation and exploration for greuies K-12. Phases of the 
project are: (l) staff recruitment and planning, (2) district staff orien- 
tation, (3) program implementation, and (4) evalmtion data collection. 
Phases I and II were initiated during the first year of operation and the 
framework and materials are available for continuation of the third phase. 
A complete suacraiy of the first year of operation is included in this re- 
port (GEE) 

CAREER AWARENESS EDUCATION: INTRODUCTION, INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE UNITS AND ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHT. 

Olson, LeVene A., Ed. 

»fareh£ll University, Huntington, West Vliginia, Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education 

ED 06^f 510 EDR^ Price MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

Developed for use in Grades 1-6, this teaching guide provides 26 resource 
units on career awareness. Through a process called curriculvni blending 
(correlating or relating subject matter to occi^tlonal requircmeotfl), 
occupational information can be introduced into one discipline or simul- 
taneously into more than one dlsclpUoe* Arranged in a 3-coltmn format 
of procedures, stiKient activity and resources^ the guide suggests teaching 
strategies ior such units as: (l) Wonderful World of Work, (2) Working 
at Home, (3) Family Living, (U) Cur Parents in the World of Work, (5) 
Clothes of Itoday, (6) Workers Within Our Cooanunlty, (7) Protective Services 
Provided by Our State, (8) Crafts of AppalAchla, and (9) Careers In male. 
Suggested teaching techniques include field experiences, simulated exer- 
cises of cognitive, affective and psychomotor nature, resource role models 
and multi-media activities. (JS) 
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WORLD OF WORK CAREER M>TIVATION. CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR GRADES K-6. OHIO'S CAREER 

CONTIMUUM PRXRAM. (Pub. 1972) 

Ohio State Department of Education, Colimbua. Dlv. of Vocational Education 
Available from Instructional Materials Laboratory, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Bie Ohio State University, I885 Nell Avenue, Columbus, Ohio U3210 ($3. 50; 
discount for quantity) 

ED 062 565 EDRS Price MP-$0.65 HC-$9.87 

Prepared largely by representatives of Pilot Career Motivation programs 
from win** Ohio school districts during a simiDer vozicshop and subject to 
correction, revisions, and additions "by teachers, this curriculum guide is 
Intended to assist the elenentaxy teacher in ijnpleDenting a career motiva- 
tion program, which Is the first phase of a 3-pha8e career develx>pment pro- 
gram and stresses the goals of awareness, appreciation and motivation. Di- 
vided into three color-coded sections by grade level (K-2, 3-U, and 5-6), 
topics and objectives have been developed for three of the seven broad 
career development areas, including Ibe Individual and His Environments, 
World of Work, and Self. Four additional areas will be developed. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT RESOURCE GUIDE, K-5. 

Howard County Board of Education, ClaxksvllXe, Mstiyland. 

ED 06h hSiU EDRS Price HC-$3.29 

Thie resource guide for Grades K-5 contains Ideas and activities for Imple- 
menting a program of occiq;>atlonal awareness into the existing elementaiy 
school curriculum. Ihe materials In the guide are intended to help children 
develop: (l) a positive and realistic self concept. (2) knowledge of the 
world of work, (3) wholesome work attitudes, and (h) using leisure time pro- 
fitably. For each of these major concept areas, generalizations are listed, 
and activities and ideas are suggested for each grade level. A varlelqr of 
techniques are suggested for accomplishing the concepts. Including role play- 
ing, field trips, class discussions, fll'ns and fllmstrlps, and Individual 
projects. Two sample unit plans containing rationales, objectives, teaching 
strategies, and eveauatlon suggestions are provided fcr develxjping whole- 
some work attitudes and knowledge of the world of wi>rk for using leisure 
time profitably. Sample crossword puzzles, a word m^aze, other student 
materials, euod a bibliography of teacher and student references are ia- 
cluded (SB) 

A GUIDE FOR OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION — "THE WORLD OF WORK. " GRADES 5-7 (P^-*. 197l) 
Pharr-San Juan-Alamo Independent School District, Tex. ; Texas Education Agency, 
Austin. 

ED 063 k73 EDRS Price MP-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

This curriculim guide is designed to orient students in Grades 5-7 to the 
world fo work by stimulating Interest In planning a career or vocation. 
The materials are divided by grade level Into two sections, with Grades 5 and 
6 concentrating on career awareness through the exploration of 26 different 
occupations and Grade 7 concentrating on such career development topics as 
self awareness, educational awareness, employment-seeking skills and other 
types of occupational infonnatlon. The following instructional components 
are provided for each occupation and career developiaent topic: (l) general 
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and behavioral olD.lectlves, (2) learning experiences, which consist of such 
activities as student skits in which students role pl^ workers. Individual 
activities, emd group discussions stluoated "by reso\irce persons, films, or 
other Instructional aids, and (3) a listing of Instructional materials and 
resoxurces. A "blbllograpty of films, filmstrlps, resource persons, field 
trips, magazines and 'bookG is included. (SB) 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INDUSraiAi ARTS INTKRACTION TECHNOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. A POSITIVE 

APPROACH TO EDUCAl'ION FOR A CHAMGIMG SOCIETT. (Pub. -1972) 
Louisleuia State Department of Education, Baton Rouge. 
ED 061 VT OXk 96if EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

13als resource guide provides a conceptual basis for the elementaxy teacher 
using industrial arts as a means of Introducing children to industrial pro- 
Ct'sses and orienting them to the physical and material world. Included 
in the guide are majiipulatlve activities and experiences that will help 
to broaden the child's knowledge aboixt the Interdependence of people and 
the world of work as It Involves them and their families. Seven categories 
of elementaiy industrial arts programs are briefly outlined: limited and 
comprehensive classroom, laboratory, traveling teacher, mobile and central 
laboratory and summer school enrichment programs. An example of a resource 
unit for primary level Is given in detail including: (l) purposes, (2) 
learning activities, (3) skills developed, and (h) resource materials. Includ- 
ed In the guide are: (1) a list of safety rules for the teacher, (2) source 
of si5)plle8, (3) an evaluation checklist, (h) syggestlons for fumltiare, 
(5) an outline for organizing Inst met lore 1 plans and (6) one for studying 
basic raw materials of industry. (JS/MJ) 

f:;'Iew and synthesis op xi^formation on occupational exploration. 

Budke> Wesley (pub. -June 1971) 

(state-of-the-Art-Review) 

VT 012 730 RIE issue unknown 

Hie aim of this review Is to serve as a useful reference for educators 
who will be developing occupational exploration progiams In kindergarten 
through Grade 12. The prlmaiy focus Is on total school responsibility In 
orgeuiizing, implementing, and operating occi?)atlons exploration programs. 

ABSTRACTS OF EXEMPLARY PROJECTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. (1971) 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washington, D. C. 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education 

ED 060 189 EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$6. 58 

In response to an invitation to interested school districts and organiza- 
tions to submit proposals for conducting research-based vocational exemplaiy 
projects, 175 were submitted. After a review and evaluation, the best 
from each state, the District of Columbia, Trust Territories of the Paci- 
fic Islands and Puerto Rico were funded. This docvment contains an abstract 
of each of thf? 5^ projects, including two from Minnesota. 'Que state, pro- 
ject title, director, applicant organization, estimated funds, duration and 
a program description are Included In each abstract. (GED) 
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IMPROVIMG A RURAL AREA SCHOOL PROGRAM Wm EXPANDED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SERVICES 
BY UTILIZING COMPREHENSIVE CAREER ORIIiNTATION AND EXEMPLARS ACTIVITIES. INTERIM 
REPORT, VOLUME I. RESOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. (Piib.-197l) 
HolBteln, Herbert B. 

Lincoln County Schools, Hamlin, West Virginia 

ED 059 388 EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC-13.29 

Ihis resource blbllograpliy identifies instructional materials useful in 
career education prograjis. Items Included in the guide are: (l) books, 
(2) fllmloopB. (3) fllmstrips, and sound filmstrips using records and 
cassettes, (k) kits, (^) puzzles, and (6) suggested field trips. Grade 
levels are given for most of the listings. Also, a special section lists 
free and inexDensive educationsil materials for levels one through six. 
(JS) 



IMPROVING A RURAL AREA SCHOOL PROGRAM WITH E3CPANDED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SERVICES 
BY UTIU2a^G COMPREHENSIVE CAREER ORIENTATION AND EXEMPLARY ACTIVITIES, INTERIM 
REPORT, VOLUME II. I^ESOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COMMERCIALLY PRODUCED CAREER EDOCATION 
MATERIALS (Pub. -197l) 

Holstein, Herbert B. 

Lincoln County Schools, Hamlin, West Virginia 

ED 059 389 EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This resource guide identifies commercially produced career education 
materials. Items found in the annotated guide include: (l) books, (2) 
fllmstrlps, (3) filmloops, (h) records, and (5) cassettes. In addition 
to the annotation, listings include the grade level for which the item vas 
used In the project and the relevant occi?>ational focus for which the item 
Is designed to be used. (JS) 



IMPROVING A RURAL AREA SCHOOL PROGRAM WITH EXPANDED VOCATIONAL EDIXJATION SERVICES 
BY UTILIZING COMPREHENSIVE CAREER ORIENTATION AND BCEMPLARY ACTIVITIES. INTERIM 
REPORT, VOLUME III. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROJECT FOR LEVEI£ ONE-SIX AND MIDDLE SCHOOL 
PROJECT FOR LEVELS SEVEN ANT EIGHT. (Piib.-197l) 
Holstein, Heibert B. 

Lincoln County Schools, Hamlin, West Virginia 

ED 059 390 EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$19.74 

^Ihls report provides Instructional materials usefiil in career av-areness 
and career orientation programs. Designed specifically for grades one through 
eight, each part of the multiple volune report includes: (l) general objec- 
tives, (2) behavioral objectives, (3) teaching strategies, (k) evaluation 
technlqies, (3) field trip infozmtion, euid (6) a resource bibliography. 
Also, teaching units for grades 1-6 were developed to assist the teacher 
in selecting classroom activities for the learning period. Tkkese units 
cover such topics as: (l) Wonderful World of Work, (2) Our Parents In 
the World of Work, (3) Clothes of Today, (k) Woriters Within Our Coraaunity, 
(5) Opportunities In Our State, (6) Crafts of Appalachla, (7) Careers In 
t^ic, and (8) Cozmnunicatlng through letters. For Grades 7 and 8, occu- 
pational clusters were identified which Include: (l) manufactmring, (2) 
conrtnictlon industiy, (3) service, (U) transportation, and (5) business 
and related occiQDations. (JS) 
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mPROVIlC A RURAL AREA SCBOOL PROGRAM WITH BCPANDED VOCATIONAI. EDUCATION SERVICES 
SY UTILIZING CQMPRliBiaCilVE CAREER ORIEMliAIXON AND E)CQi*IART ACTIVmSS. INTERIM 
REPORT, VOLUMEIV. RESOURCE BIBUOGRAPIff IN CAREER EDUCATION. (Piib.-197l) 
HolBteln, Herbert B. 

Lincoln County Schools, Hamlin, West Virginia 

ED 059 391 EDRS Price MP-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

mulB resource guide Identifies locally produced currlculxn and Instruc- 
tional nAterlals. Items found In tlie annotated guide Include: (l) teaching 
units for levels 1-6, (2) occi^tlonal awareness tests, (3) questionnaires, 
and (4) Inserrlce tz«dnlng methods and materials. In addition to the anno- 
tation, each listing Includes the gnde level foi- vhlch It vas designed and 
the extent to which the materials have been tested, refined and validsted 
In actual classroom use. llie guide cites an evaluation study of this ex- 
enqplazy project In career education. (JS) 



PLANNIND THE IMPLEMENTATION OF A BUSINESS EDUCATION LEARNIN G ST STEH, PROGRA»t(ED 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR POSSIBLE USE IN A BUSINESS EDUCATION LEARNING 
SYSTEM. A SUPPLQ4EHT TO THE FINAL REPORT. (Fu[b.-197l) 
Johnson. Ronald D. 

ED 058 klj EDRS Price MP-I0.65 HC.$3«29 

nils Inventoiy of progntmmed Instructional materials useful In business 
education setting vas developed specifically for the Business Education 
Learning S|y8tem(BEI£) , and Is divided Into sections on: (l) Software, 
(2) Software with Accompanying Biardware, and (3) Hardware. Items In the 
software Inventory are arranged by business siibjeet areas and Include t^pes 
axkd progi«med textbooks. The second section Includes Instructional media 
such as a 30-leBson fllmstrlp series on ftagllsh-CoBBninlcatlon Skills which 
Is accGopanled by a TT-33 programaed projector. Listed In the hardware 
section are such Items as a: (l) pacereeorder and pacer. (2) cassette pl^- 
er, (3) cassette Ustenlng center, (k) port-a-carrel, (5) audio-tutorial 
^^^rw^«|g center, axvl (6) ctistom electronic clAssroon. Price and availabi- 
lity InfOmatlon are provided for sa^h Item In the Inventoxy. (JS) 



CARESai EDUCATION IN THE ENVIRONNEHT. A HAHOBOGK. 
03yq>us Research Coxporatlon, Vtashlngton, D. C. 

Airallable fxan: Siperlntezkdent of Dociawnts, U. S. QoveroDent Printing Office, 

tteshlx«ton, D. C. 20U02 (Catalog No. HE 5,6/2:EN 6/2, $3.00) 

ED 063 U7I EDRS Price MP-^,65 BC-913*^ 

Ihls handbook designed for seconAaxy school use In exploring envlronnental 
problABS saA solutions and providing Infomatlon on existent and emerging 
carver opportunities, will be usafUl to school adalnlstxators, eurrleulum 
planners. Instructors, counseXom, librarians, and students. Tbe handbook 
la in thrve parts: (l) Career Education and the Shvlroanent— an overview 
which sketches the extent of, reasons, and solutions for our present en- 
viromental degradation, (2) AivlroiHBStal Careers— a coBprehenslve report 
divided into categories of seienoa and research, technology and education, 
technology iJi^lamentatlon, and equlpnent operation, and (3) two envlromental 
education currlculuns— a 15 day self-contalnsd eurrleulua unit on envlroiMen- 
tal awareness and pollution testad in the Salt lake School District, conpUte 
with an outline, lesson plans, sti^nt readings and an exam, and a semester 
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length course which focuses on the physical world, natural resources, and 
social problens with environmental overtones. An annotated 6l-paee "blh - 
llograply supplements these curriculvms and is clvlded Into eight cate- 
gories for easier use as a selective guide for all schools wishing to 
start or upgiade their holdings In environmental literature. (CD) 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION— INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. (Pub.-i972> 

Ohio State University, Columbus. Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
Available from: Superintendent of Documents, U. S, Goveruoent Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20lf02 

ED 062 575 EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Dils ccHnpllatlon presents over 150 resumes of instructional materials In 
health occupations education which have appeared quarterly In "Abstracts 
of Instructional Jfeterlals In Vocational and Technical Education" (AIM), 
FbXL 1967 throv^h FaXL 1971. Resumes cover a broad range of fields and 
occ\5)ations, such as dentlstiy, dietetics, nursing, paramedical occi5)atlons, 
health personnel, and phanaacy. Hie resumes are arranged in ascending order 
according to an accession number and Include the following ixifonnatlon: 
(1) author (s), (2) title, (3) institutional source, (k) sponsoring agency, 
(5) grant, contract and program area nianbers, (6) report and bureau nmbers, 
(7) available sources, (8) descriptors and identifiers which characterize 
the contents of the doctanent, and (9) an abstract of the docuaent. Author, 
subject and conversion of docunent nwnber indexes are included to help lo- 
cate the abstracts by page niaaber and acceoalon ntaiber. 'Vtoe full texts of 
docunents are available from the original sources or from ERIC Docunent 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) as microfiche or xerox reproductions. A sainple 
resuae and ordering infoxmatlon for AIM and EDRS reproduction are provided 
in an introductory section. (SB) 



DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE OP INDUSTRY: STUDT GUIDE. (Pub.-1969) 
Wisconsin State University, Plattevllle. College of Thdustiy 
Available from: Industriology Project, Department of Industrial Education, 
College of Industry, Wisconsin State University, Plattevllle, Wisconsin 5381B 
ED 037 556 EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

'Qie concept of Industrlology is based on the premise that children should 
be exposed to a comprehensive stuSy of industiy In existing Industrial arts 
facilities with selected instructional materials. The concept has four 
phases, of which 'his one, The Development and Struc'-ure of Industiy, is 
the first. Other phases cover Basic Elements and Processes of Industry, 
M3dem Industries, and Vocational and Occupational Guidance. For each phase, 
fou" Instructional aids were developed through research and trial testing 
in high schools, and are still sUbJect to evaluation and revision. Tbls study 
guide, one of the four aids for this phase, Includes studies of the histoiy 
and development of industiy, four general types of industries which make 
iffi the industrial complex and six basic activities typical of most Industries. 
(CD) 
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DEVELOPMENT AM) STRUCTURE OF BIDUSTRX: INSTFTXTIONAL AIDS LIST ASD BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Wisconrln State University, PLatt^^lUe College of Industry (Pub.-X969) 
Available from: Industriology rroject. Department of Industrial Education, 
College of Industry, Wisconsin State Ifaiversity, Piatteville, Wisconsin 53818 
ED 037 557 VT 010 315 E3RS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3,29 

Uiis booklet is the last in a series of fo\ir lastnictlonal fid.ds designed 
to implement the first phase of the Indxistrlology concept. Ihls listing, 
intended to senre as a nucleus of resource materials, has been grouped 
into the following four sections: (l) Index to Niaabered Instructional 
Media Sources, (2) Titles of Infonnation, Job, and Activity Plan Sheets, 
(3) Instructional Media Other Than Books, and (h) Blbllogiaphy . (GR) 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LKlAL EDUCATION MATERIALS. PDE WORKING PAPER. (Pub. -1971) 

Pennsylvania State Department of Education, Harrlsbtjiig. 

Bureau of General and Academic Education. 

ED 056 955 KDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Ohis Is a list of print and non-print materials that may have application 
to legal education for elementary and secondary grades. 1VP*8 print 
materials incli*ie student texts, periodicals and pao5)hlets, currlculun 
materials and books, both hardbound and paperback. Non-print materials 
Include sound fliras and filmstrlps and pre-recorded tapes. (Author/DJB) 



A BASIC MANPOWER ECONOMICS LIBRARY. PJVISED I97O, 
Darcy, Robert L.; Powell, Phillip E. 
UeiMlerson State College, Arkadelphla, Aricansas. 
M. H. Russell Center for Economics Education. 

Ayrallable from: M. H. RusscU Center "Oi Economic Education, Henderson State 

College, Arkadelphla, Aikaasas 71923 

ED 0U5 U75 EDRS Price r^F-^.65 HC-$3.29 

The 33 ptxbllcations incltjded In this annotated bibliography are Intended 
to cc-x-ve as a basic listfor a small, but authoritative and balanced library. 
The materials lncli*ded run from I963 to 1970, and in addition to the books, 
a few appropriate periodicals are Included. Selections were made on the 
basis that Junior and senior high school teachers, and vocational coimselors 
wouM be the users. 2ie selections Include current and historical Information^ 
statistical data, problem Identification and analysis. It should be useful 
in explaining the major dimensions of the work system and the broader econo- 
mic and social world to sttdents. A list of U sel£cted sources of free and 
Inexpensive materials is also Included-. (Avjthor/SLD) 

ABSTRACTS OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION (AIM) . 
Abstract Journal - I70 pp. - Summer 1970. 1970. 
MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 
In/Jtructional materials acquired and processed by the Clearihghoaise for Vo- 
cational ajad Technical laucatlon are classified by vocational or si4;>portlng 
service areas (e.g. Agricultural Education, Business and Office Education, 
etc.) Each Item is also indexed by personal and institutional author, major 
s»fl>Jects and identifiers. AIM is Issued quarterly (Rill, Winter, Spring, 
Sumner) and becan Flail 19^7 • 
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REVIEW AND ANALTSIB OF CURRICULA FOR OCCUPATIONS, 

JjxFomatlon series on raam- occi^tions* (Pub* -1970) 
(State-of-the-Art RevlewsT RIE In 1971 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.89 

Ihese T^rLevB and analyses In maqy occiqpatlons (for example: Fooa Pro- 
cesslng^ £kivlronmental Control, Construction, Health, Public Services, 
Transportation, Metalvoz^clne) were designed to aid currlculiin developiiient 
specialists, researchers and practitioners In assessing the current state- 
of-the-art related to currlculun development for construction occupations. 
The contact nature of the review should he of assistance to practitioners 
In identiiyiDg current currlculin offerings and useful materials to im- 
prove operating programs. 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS CURRICULOM IMPR0VXMENT5: A CBAHGE AGENT'S GUIDE 
MBison, £hnett June 1971 (Paper) RIE issue unknovm 

Contained vith thlu pibllcatlon are various industrial arts curricultn 
alternatives and suggestions for achieving their adoption* '^he dociiaent 
is written In guideline form for use hy practitioners. 



SIXTEEN ERIC CEITTERS OPERATE IN FLORIDA VO-TBCH SCH00I5 
Hancoclc, Robert E. 

American Vocatloml Jourpal; k6i 1; 29-31 Januaiy 1971 

hflcroflLned data helj> to keep vocational educators abreCMt of research. 
Here is how it voxks. (Editor) 
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OTORirr GROUPS: A BTBLIOGEAPHJf AND SUPPLEMEHT (I968) 

Utah State Board of Education, Salt lake City. 

ED 0^^2-767 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Ihe books, fllins, recordings, song books and additional sources reccomend- 
ed In this annotated blbliograpl;^ and si^plement on minority groiips are 
listed in sections Intended for geneial reference, elementaiy students, 
secondary students and teacher reference. Although the preponderance of 
sovirces deal with the hlstozy and culture of the American black (i.e., 110 
seconda^ books from the series "The American Negro; His OLstoxy and Litera- 
ture"), the elementary section Includes most minority groins and the second- 
ary se-^tlon cites h2 volimes from "Qie American lioDlgratlon Collection. " 
Also Included are books on constitutional rights, the nature of prejudice, 
teaching the disadvantaged and Anti-Semitism, (MF) 

ETHIJIC STUDIES (l97l) 

lAubenfels, Jean, Conip. 

Available from: Association Referml Information Service, Ohio BdUiAtion Associa- 
tion, Colimbus, Ohio (Single Copy, Free) 

ED 056-964 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Seventy-two publications, mnging from ERIC documents to Journal articles 
are annotated in this selective bibliography, one of Ifl in a series* It 
is designed for educators who are developing and teaching curriculiia 
materials that deal with American siibcultio'es and their relationships. 
Incltded in the selections are program descriptions and resource materials. 
(DJB) 

URBAN EDUCATION III: URBAN SCHOOL REFOHM 

Cohen, Sol Hist Educ Quart; 9} 3; 296-304 69 F 
EJ 013-178 

Although current writing in history of education has been broad in scope 
and mature in its use of the tools of historical scholarship, it Is time 
to begin asking questions about power, prizes and grov?> interests In the 
context of ethnic, religious, moral and social conflicts. (DE) 

UllDERSTANDINf} DISADVANTAGED YOUTH: THEIR PHOBLIMS AND POTEKTIALS, AN AMNOOJATED 
BLBLIOGRAPHY, OCTOBER 1970. 

M3,thieson, ffoira B. and Tatls, Rita M., comps. 
ED 044- 380 I4F-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

l-bst of the 102 citations contained in this annotated blbUograply are 
dated between I968 and I97O. Jfeterials were selected from those pro- 
cessed by ERIC; each entiy Includes information on microfiche and hard- 
copy availability, 

A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHT ON NEW MEDIA AND THE EDUCATION OP THE CULTUEAUJ DISADVANTAOID. 

Uiompson, V/enda (l-9w) 

Educational Media Coimcil, Inc., Wachlngton, D. C. 

ED 015-961 MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 , . 

The five sections of this bibliograply refer the user to (1) basic texts 
and general references on instructional technology, (2) selected works 
on the culturally disadvantaged, (3) articles and papers on Instructional 
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technology and the education of the disadvantaged, {h) doctoral disserta- 
tions with ir.plications for media in ediicating the disadvantaged, and (5) 
reports of current research and projects related to the use of educational 
media In educating this groi?>. Bils article is Appendix F to the educa- 
tional media council. A study of the concentration of educational media 
resources. .Part I — Education of the Cultiaral 1y Disadvantaged, final 
report. (LB) 

THE USE OF INTER-ETHirEC MATERIALS IN SUBURBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN THE KANSAS CITT 
IvIETROPOLITAN AREA (I969) 

C.xliguri, Joseph P. ; Levine, Daniel U. 

.'■iissouri University, Kansas City. Center for the Study of Metropolitan Pro- 
blems in Education. 
Lxl 052-072 I-IF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Sujnnarires an informal survey to determine how extensively inter-ethnic materials 
are being used in suburban school districts in the Kansas City Metropolitan 
Area. Data \ras obtained from responses to a questionnaire distributed to 
Gone 100 teachers and adxalnistrators from 20 districts enrolled in two 
courses, fall I968. In no school or district did a percentage of black 
or other minority students constitute an appreciable proportion of the student 
body. Infonnarion was sought on the following topics: 1} representation, 
inclusion and characteristics of minority gro\q)s in textual materials; 2) 
written policies of school districts on the use of Inter-ethnlc materials; 
3) procedures for the selection of inter-ethnic materials; k) availability 
of films, filnr-trips, tapes, records, mogc*ines and other kinds of aids 
with inter-ethnic content; and 5) procedures utilized by school districts 
to distribute inter-ethnlc materials. Some conclusions are: l) the situa- 
tion is verj' uneven; 2) more systematic efforts are needed to make high 
qiallty materials available and to help teachers use them effectively; 
3) few districtc have written policies encouraginlg use of such materials; 
h) few districts have procedures to ensure adequate selection of a quantity 
of resources. In conclusion, six policies are outlined to devise definite 
practices for encouraging the use of good inter-ethnlc materials. A dis- 
cussion by Garvin Hudgins on "The Negro Being Integrated Into Histoiy" 
is appended. (Author/ JSB) 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHT ON INDIAN EEOCATION. (1969) 
Green, Vicki 

£D 059-819 MF-^.65 HC-$3.29 

With emphasis on .^anadian Indians, appimimately iBO articles^ books, re- 
search documents, films, newspapers and periodicals are cited in this 
bibliograplv of resource materials for teachers of American Indian children. 
Hie h major categories represented by the materials are Indian education 
(background), cultural differences, histoiy and anthropology and curriculum. 
The citations, most with availability statements are followed by annota- 
tions and are coded Ijy subject area. The coding system consists 3f 11 
subject-area categories with some subdivision of categories. Tiu; purpose 
of the bibliograpt^ is to make teachers more aware of resource materials 
available to them. Die reso\arces cited were published between lfl73 
1969. (JM) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHr OP SOURCES AND MATEJOAIS FOR TEACHIIICJ ABOUT AMERICAlf INDIAMS 
Hirschfeli? r, Arlene 

Social Bt :^ • Ion; 36; 5; ^^-93 May 1972 
YJ 056-8 7 

Anne a red , ibliograply. 

CURRiaJT MORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PERIODICALS. 

Blew, Carol Van Ant\/erp Holliday and others 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C, Center for the Study of Nan 

ED 059-820 MF-^.65 HC-$3,29 

ApproxiiiBtely I50 newsletters, newspapers and other periodicals are cited 
In this bibliograply of current sources of Infonaatlon about or directed 
tcwai^i North American Indians. One-sentence descriptions of content, 
ordering information and frequency of ptiblicatlon are provided. The majoilly 
of the periodicals cited empliasl'.e current events of interest to American 
Indians or American Indian liteiature by native contributors. (JH) 

JEWISH STUDIES IN THE SECONDARy SCHOOL; MATERIALS AND SOURCES, lB8l-1917: THE GREAT 

^aGRATION. (1972) 

Goldberg, Mark 

State University of New Yoris, Story Brook. American Hl«»torical Association 

Education Project. 

ED 058-1^+3 MF'-$0.65 BC-$3,29 

During the period covered by this annotated bibliograply the Jewish popu- 
lation in the United States increased 10-fold to two and one half million, 
/^proximately 90^ of the lranlgi*nts cane from Eastern Europe, with a lai^e 
proportion of them settling in Mew Yort City's Lower Bwt side or Great 
Ghetto. The print sources cited represent a variety of disciplines KJd 
forms of discourse: hlstoiy, sociology, short stories, novels, essays, 
letters, reportage, etc. All items are in the Hew York City Public Libraiy, 
fbin Branch; many are available on inter- libraiy loan and coonerciaUy . 
Suggestions for reproducing wortcs with expired copyright are Included. 
•Qie publications were written both recently and during the 37 year period 
covered, both by Jewish and non- Jewish authors. Topics include Jewish life 
in the shtetl, or Bastem European village, and America, especially Mew 
York City. All works are in EiiglXsh, some being translatlona from the 
original Yiddish. (Author/DJB) 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICA: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. SBCORD EDITION. (l970) 
Miller, Elizabeth W., Conrr>. Plsher, Miry L., Conip. 

Available from: Harvard ^jnlverslty Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts ($10.00) 

ED 059-321 

Contents of this annotated bibllogisphy, containing 65OO entries embracing 
significant citations, scholarly euad popular, of books, Journals, pamphlets 
and governtaent documents mainly published between 195** and February 1970, 
Includes the following sections: general background; history; demography; 
definition and description; biogitiplv and letters; folklore and Uteiaturej 
theatre, dance, and the arts; the Negro in literature and the arts; music; 
intergrovrp relations; rural problems; urban problems; econonlc statur and 
problems; employment; housing; education; piiblic accomodations; politics 
and suffrage; tte Freedom Revolution; Black Nationalism and Black Power; 
and, a guide to further research, (J14) 
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SOCIAL STUDIiS RESOUHCES FOR INCLUSION OP NEGRO HISaORY AND CULTURE IN THE EADE COUNTT 

CURRICULUM (1969) 

Bade County Board of FiibUc Instruction, Miami, Florida 
ED 048-029 MF-I0.65 HC-$3.29 

"She guide is intended to help social studies teachers Incorporate acti- 
vities and materials Into the curriculun that reflect the role of the 
Negro in hlstozy, and to encourage the development of student understanding 
of Negro history aind culture. Suggested units are: Race and Culture, 
African Heritage, Hie Legacy of Slavery, Striving for Freedom, OVentieth 
Century Struggle for Civil and Human Rights, and The Nev Negro Movement: 
Freedooi Now. Material resources are described and learning activities are 
suggested for each grade Level 7 through 12. They are related to concepts 
in these particula courses: Basic Education and Civics 7, World Cultural 
Georgrapl^ 9, American Histoiy 8 and 11, World History, Psychology, Socio- 
logy, United States Government, and Economics 12. The units, activities 
and materials coi-ild "be used to support a one semester, half-credit, elective 
coiirse in Negro History and Culture. A l6-page annotated bibliography of 
books and a list of social stvKlles consultatns are appended. (SBE) 

BIACK AMERICAIIS: PAST AND PRESENT. CONTPJBITEEONS TO AMERICAN LIFE. 

Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Florida 

KD O6I-IIU MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

The guide l) Introduces black people who have made contributions to the 
American way of lifej 2) identifies the cultural significance of their 
contributions or historical events in which they were involved; and, 3) 
provides a list of biographical multimedia materials. It may also serve 
to help teechers motivate pi?)ils lv establishing the components to the 
f;uide: l) suggestions for using the guide; 2) suggested activities; 3) 
areas of contributions and names of contributors; k) three units — Negroes 
in E^ly American History; Individual Recognition and Achievement; and 
Protest and Progress (the units contain no narrative^ rather they consist 
of charts of events aai personalities, and matching suggested resources); 
5) Appendix A, White Americans who Contributed to Negro Advancement; 6) 
Appendix B, iixanples of Suggested Activities, providing descriptions of 
specific activities that represent the categories mentioned In Section 
12 above; 7) Bibliography; and, 8) Index. 

TEACHINC BLACK; AN EVALUATION OP METHODS AND RESOURCES (l97l) 

Available from: Multi-Ethnic Education Resovirces Center, Bldg. 30, Rm. 32, 
Stanford, Ca. 9'f305 (HC, $U.OO); Education Resources Center, San Msiteo County 
Office of Education, 590 Hamilton St., Redwood City, Ca. 9'^03 (MF-$,50) 
ED 058-717 MF-$0.65 BC-46.58 

Methods and resources available for teaching about black culture and his- 
tory in Africa and America are evaluated. An introductory essay, "Ttie 
Black Experience: A Hlstorlal Overview, " emphasizes aspects of black history 
which most black scholars deem r«lev€uit for correcting error and distortion, 
filling gaps of knowledge and helping black youth establish their identity. 
Currlciilum packages developed by school districts were evaluated according to 

1) whether their assumptlnna were based on African values and perspectives, 

2) whether they destroyed stereotypes held by non-black st\jdents, and 3) 
whether they provided positive Identity reinforcements for black students. 
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Of 236 packages evaluated, Uo are recoanmended for use wad are described 
here. They are arranged according to classroom type (all black, all white, 
mixed) and by grade level (k-4, 5-8, 9-12). The packages are all available 
on microfiche. An annotated list of boijcs, periodicals and films which can 
can be used as resourced is "inclijded. (JK) 

I-ffiDlA FOR THE BLACK CURRICULUM. EDUCATIOHAL TRENDS AMD MEDIA PROGRAMS IN SCHOOL 

LIBRAfilES 

i^binson, Carrie ALA BoU; 63; 2; 2kZ'2k6 69 Feb. 
EJ 010-374 

Discusses the purooses, materials and techniques of the new black curriculum. 

(JB) 

"MBU)IA FOR TEACHING AFRO-AI-IERICAN STUDIES. " 

IHCD BoUetin, v6 nl and 2, Spring, Sumner I97O, September I97O 

Jablon^ky, Adelaide 

i;D 0^+2-856 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This issue of the Bulletin is devoted to media and media resource** for 
teaching Afro -American studies. Contains reviews of media resources as 
evaluated for relevance and effectiveness by a number of participating 
black revieverc. Units consisting of filmstrlps with records were considered 
more effective than either of these alone. 

A CONTENT AMUTSIS OF THE TRiATI-ENT OF NEGRO CHARACTERS IN CHILDREN'S PICTURE BOOKS 
1930-1968 (1970) 

Bingham, Jane !terle 

Available from: University Mlciofllins, A Xerox Conipany, Dissertation Copies 
Post Office Box 1764, Aon Arbor, Michigan I48106 (Ordering No. 70-20,1^37; MF-$U.00 

Xerography $10- oo) 
ED 060-016 

l^e ways in which the American Negro had been depxcted in the lUustrations 
of children's picture books published between 1930 and I968 were studied, 
A total of hi books, which incl\jded 1,067 illustrations, were found on 
reconmended book lists. Bie books were grouped into four historical 
periods: 1930-19^^, 19^5-19^, 1955-1964, I965-I968. Four major categories 
were constructed in order to differentiate and describe the treatment of 
Negro characters in the book illustrations: physical characteristics, en- 
vironmental characteristics, adult roles and character interaction. A 
coding instrument included sub- categories of the major categories which were 
derived from the questions posed and were based on the content ansdyzed and 
they type of analysis used. The major conclusions of the study were: (l) 
Negro characters were depicted in a variety of ways; most exaggerations 
occurred in the earliest period, and seemed to reflect the prevailing 
social concepts of the time; (2) Almost no important conclusions could be 
drawn about envlronme ital conditions; (3) TOxere were more Negroes in work 
roles In the first two periods than there were Caucasian in the last two; 
more Negro than Caucasian home roles were shown, and (k) The interaction 
among a variety of characters did -ot differ from period to period. (Author/ 
DB) 
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THE NHJRO AMERICAN IN PAPERBACK: A SELECTED LIST OF PAPERBOUND BOOKS COMPILE) AND 
ANNOTATED FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS (I968) 
Penn, Joseph E.; And Others 

Aved-lable from: Publications -Sales Section, National rducatlon Association, 
1201 l£th Street, N. W., Washington, D, C. 20036 (Stock No. 381-11796; $.50) 
This 1968 edition of an annotated blhUogmplty on the Negro American In 
paperback Includes ever lUO additional titles and omits several titles 
found In the previous edition. Bie list does not attempt to be ccnprehen- 
sive, and Is Intended as an aid and reference guide to teachers and students 
to broaden their background of infoznatlon about Negro Americans. Books 
listed range from fiction suitable for seventh-graders to those books 
dealing with basic problems In American society of interest to college- 
bound senior high school students, ibr each of the approxlmateJy 330 
titles listed, the following Information Is provided: author, title, 
publisher, copyright date, cost, a brief annotation and a rating as to 
whether the Item In question Is suitable for high school students, 
Junior high school stidents, or for both. A dlrectoiy of the publishers 
of the items listed Is also provided separately. (RJ) 
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GUIDK TO INNOVATION IN EDUCATION (1970) 
Hanelock, R« G, 

Instl-ute for Social Research, Center for Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Newsletter 

Audiovisual Newsletters 
Information Services 

1, ERIC-£ducatlonal Resources Information C«nt«r 

2, EPIE-Kducatlonal Products Information Exchange 

3, RIS-Reglonal Infoarmatlon System 

^, RISE-Research & Inf oxinatlon Saorvlces In Education 

5, SflXS-School Research Information Secrvlce 

6, Clearinghoiise For Federal Scientific & Technical Information 
?• National Audiovisual Centeir 

Libraries 

Directories & Indices 

1. Directory of Education Information Centers 

2. Directory of Federally Supported Information Analysis 
Centers 

3« A Directory of Individuals, I^ograms & Agencies Engaged In 

the Study of Change 
^« A Directory o Information Resource In the U«S» Social 

Sciences 

5, Directory of Special Libraries of Information Centers 

6, Educatlonpl Directory (annual directory) 

7, Educational Index 

8, Encyclopedia of Associations Vol, 1-Natlonal Organlmatlons 
of the U.S. 

9, ERIC Publlcatione 

a. Current Index to Journals In Educ (CIJE) 

b. Pacesetters in Innovation 

c. Kesearch in Educ 

d« Manpower Res, Inventories for 1966,7,8. 

10. National Directory of Newsletters 

11, N.S.A. Hardbooks 

12* Research Canters Directory 
Reference Books 

Name, publisher, year and brief descriptions of basic reference books 
Exaicplei 

Dictionary of Educ. Second edition, Cartar V, Good (ed«). New Yorki 
MoGraw-HUl Book Co., 1959. This edition, financed \jy Phi Delta 
Kappa, provides definitions of the terainology used In education 
and related disciplines* 
Consulting Organisations 

1. Regional Educational Laboratories gives address, focus and 

projects of each center* 
2« IDEA-Instltute for the Development of Educational Activities, Xnc, 

3. AED-Academy for Educational Development 
U. IRS- Information Retrieval System 

5. National Referral Center for Sd t Tech 

6. National Center for Educational Statistics 
7« Office of Information 
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Academic Institutions 

Name, address and description of centers In state universities and 
teachers colleges across the nation which often provide resource 
services for school systau In their reglon-*Bervlcea vary greatly* 

SRIC CL£ARXNGHOUS£S 

Each clearinghouse, as well as acquiring, reviewing, abatracting and Ind axing 
the docunents announced In Research In Bduoatlon, also prepares blbl iographiea 
and interpretive sununaries of research which also appear in Research In Education 
and are disseminated through the SRIG Docuaent Reproduction Service* fiooause 
clearinghouses have United resources for providing detailed replies to inquiries 
for information on specific topics, educators are urged to subscribe to Research 
in Education to search for desired Infomatlon* 
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AC AJ)ULT EDUCATION 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

AL LINGUISTICS* 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
Vashlngton, O.C. 2OO36 

CG COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 4910^ 

EA EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97^3 

EC EXCEiTIONAL CHILDREN 

The Council for Exaeptlonal Children 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 



PS EARLY CHILDREN EDUCATION 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 6I8OI 

RC RURAL EDUCATION Sc SMALL SCHOOLS 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 68001 

RE READING 

Indiana University 
Bloomlngton, Indiana ^7^1 

SE SCIENCE St MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio ^3221 

SO SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION** 

B8lISSj%£SrgaW2 



EM EDUCATION MEDU AND TECHNOLOGY 
Stamford University 
Staiiford, GalifomU 9^J05 

FL TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES* 

Modem Language Association of America 
New York, New York 10011 

HE HIGHEh EDUCATION 

George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

JC JUNIOR COLLEGES 

University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

LI LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCES 

American Society for Information Science 
Washln//ton, D.C* 2OO36 



SP TEACHO EDUCATION 

American Aasoc* of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 

Washington, D.C*. 20005 

T£ TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

National Council of Teaoh^frs of English 
Urbana, Illinois 6I8OI 

TM TESTS, MEASUREMENT & EVALUATION 
£<iuoatlonal Testing Sarvlee 
Princeton, New J«a«y 085^ 

UD 0IS/J}VANTAGSD 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 1002? 

VT VOCATIONAL & TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio U3212 
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E»IC CLSAfiINGHOUS£S (CONT'D) 

*Now the SRIC Clearlnghous -^n Languages and Linguist lea i Modem Language 
Association I New York, New York 10011 
**Noir the ERIC Clearinghouse on Social Studies/Social Scionce Education. 

For further Information on ERIC, write toi 

ERIC 

U.S, Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S«V, 
Washington, D.C ,20202 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

The EHiC systen has contracted with Univetrsity Microf ilss to acquire, index, 
attract and make available on microfiche, copies of curriculua aaterials 
produced by school systena, curriculum development projects and other developers 
of curriculum resource materials which are not couercially published. 

Again, a set of descriptors are used to index these materials so that by 
designating the problem area(s) one is concerned with, information about some 
of the creative efforts of other schoci systems to deal with the problem 
can be obtained. The address i University of Microfilms, Seeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103. 

THE KUUNUATION DIRECTORY, EDITION 4. (I97l) 

Lewis, Marianna 0., Ed. Bowers, Patricia, Ed. 

Available from-Columbla University Press, 136 South Broadway, Irvington-on- 
Hiidson, New York 10533 ($15.00) 
ED 058 919 

The fourth edition of The Foundation Directory" lists and describes 5»^5^ 
foundations and surveys their grants. The directory was prepared from 
foundation reports and government records. The foundations listed either 
have assets of $500.00 or made grants totally at least $25t000.00 In the 
year of record. Education is the leading beneficiary of foundation 
support. During the past ten years, an average of 32^ of all grants went 
to education, 15^ to inteimatlonal activities, 14^ to health, IJi to 
welfare, 12^ to sciences, to humanities and 5^ to religion. Foundations 
located in every state, except Alaska, are included. 

MUSEUMS AND MEDUi A BASIC REFERENCE SHELF. 
MUSEUIC AND MEDUi A STATUS REPORT (l970) 

Hitterbush, Philip C. and Grove, Richard. 
ED 044 935 RIE April 1971 MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 

An appropriately combined state of the art paper (Grove) and annotated 
bibliography (Ritterbush) identifies books, papers, periodicals, and reports 
trtiich reveal the important role that museums can play in elementary and 
secondary education. 

NATIONAL AUDIOVISUAL CENTER (GSA) 

Information Branch 

Washington, D.C. ?0409 

The center serves all inquiers by furnishing information about most Federally 
produced audiovisual materials, lending and renting matstrials placed with 
the Center by agencies, and selling materials approved for public sale by 
the producing agencies. 

er|c 1 
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NATIONAL AUDIOVISUAL ca^TKrt (cont'd.) 

The Center's objective is to achiove the most efficient use of Federal 
audiovisual roateriaJ-s and to furnish inforination on GoveroMent sources 
of audiovisual matariala. 

The Center sells audiovisual materials produced by the Atomic Energy 
Lofiunisslon, Dept. of Commerce, Dept. .of Defense, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, <^^>A, HEW, HUD, Dept. of Interior, Dept. of Justice, 
NA^A, Nr»F, Post Office Dept., Small Business Adain., Dept. of StatSt 
Dept. of Transportation, US ClvU Service Com., information Agency, 
Veterans Admin. 

DIHEOIOKY Or ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL IN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT Third Edition, 1971-2 
Jmlth, Stuart C., Ed. 

Available from-Editor 's Office, ERIC Clearinghouse on Educ. Mgmt,, 

L'niv€irslty of Oregon, Eugene 97^3 ($3.00. Make checks payable 

to institute for Community Studies) 

ED 058 '^69 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

A tool for locating information about research in educational 
management. The directory, with increased coverage of research 
on educational facUities, lists 25^* organizations and 4l6 individuals. 
Cited for each organization is its name and address, purposst policy 
for supplying iniormation to users, geographic service areas » and 
topics of available publications. The personnel section cites sach 
researcher's name, title, address, subject areas, research affiliation, 
and available publications. Extensive subject indexes are provided 
for both organizational and personnel sections. (Author) 

DIRECTORY 01- RESOURCES ON EkHLt CHILDHOOD EDUCATION . 
Glassmeui, L«ynne 

Exceotional QhV.lcen, v37 n9, May 1971. 10 pp., (Journal Article) 

Listfti in this article are some of the laboratories, oenterSf organi- 
zations, and major publications which focus on early childhood 
education. 

This article was published in June 1971 as * separate special publication 
giving more detailed descriptions of publications available from the 
laboratories, centers, and organizations. 

A Bhlcf GUIDE TO NEWSLETTERS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. An Annotated Bibliography 
Allgaler, Janet F., comp. 

Kj M 932 RIK July 1971 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

The 31 informative newsletters and bulletins listed are eoncexned 
directly with, or related to, the field of early childhood education. 
Eacl-i listing contains the publication's title, scope, frequency of 
publication, and subocription infornatlon. 
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BiBiioGRAPHy imax 

Wilson Company 
Nev ioxk, N.r. 

A ouBul&tlve bibliography of bibliographies axrangad alphabet leally, 
producad each hear* 

THE VOLUNTSER— AN EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE. (Literature Review) 
deathman, Janas E« 

ED 048 981 RIE July 1971 MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 

ihls paper discusses the use of volunteer workere (non-working 
mothers, senior cltlsens, university students) as a low-cost 
educational Inpcovement. In the paper » rpeclfle volunteer 
programs are desclrbed, and suggestions are presented for 
teachers working with volunteers and possible activities with 
h-hlch a volunteer sl^t assist* 

THE VOLUNTEER CONhUNITYi CREATIVE USE OF HUHAN RESOURCES (l97l) 
cichlndlar-Ralnnanf E« and Llppltt* R* 

Available from-Matlonal Training Laboratories, Arlington. Virginia. $^«95 
The motivation, recruitment, orientation and training of volunteers 
are discussed against a background of social trends and Issues* 

DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION! A GUIDE TO SPEAKERS. NATIONAL CLSARINGUOUSE FOR DRUG 

ABUSE INFORMATION REPORT SERIES 19, NO. 1 (1971) 

Available froa-Natlonal Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Inforsatlon, 
5600 Fishers Lane, RoekvUle, Maryland 20&52 
ED 059 907 MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 

A resoui'oe for persons requiring knowledge about speaker's bureaus 
concerned with drug abuse prevention throughout the country* 
Information Is derived from the National Clearinghouse for Drug 
Abuse Infomation National Inventory of Drug Abuse Programs, part 
of a comprehensive computerized lnf<»matlon-retrleval system coverlni; 
the field of drug abuse* The guide reflects only thoee drug abuse 
programs whlcl-i have been brought to the attention of the Clearinghouse 
and i^lch have reported an active speaker's bureau* No attempt at 
evaluation or asset sroent of program effeetlveness or speaker's bureau 
Is made* Identifying data Include program name, address, telephone 
number, and director's name* Three hundred slxty^our programs In 
^8 states (excluding New Mexico and Oklahoma), District of Coluabla,, 
and the Canal Zone are listed* (fiL) 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN ACADEMIC GOVERNANCE, REVIEW 1, (l970) 

Robinson, Lora H.; Shoenfeld, Janet D« 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, Washington, D.C* 

ED035786 MF^-$1,65 HC-$3.29 

This report deals with the growing student role in collego and 
university administration. It contains an essay reviewing trends and 
findings in the literature, a lengthy annotated bibliography, and a 
compendium of recent institutional changes which have increased 
student participation in governance* The bibliography is divided into 
6 sectional Surveys of Current Practices, Surveys of Attitudes » 
Argiunents For, Against and About Student Participation, Hypothetical 
Models of Governance, Methods of Increasing Student Involvement, and 
Institutional Proposals to Increase Student Involvement or Establish 
New Governance Structures* The coapendiuA covevsi Addition of Students 
to Existing Bodies, Foroation of New Coaaittees, and New Governance 
Structures* Mos-^ of the items in the compendium are concerned with 
changes in priva^je institutions of higher education* (JS) 

STUDENT ACTIVISM— AN OVERVIEW ,(1970; 
Hoathman, James E* 

ED 0U5 250 RIE April 1971 MF-$0.65 HC43.29 

MifthMs for br.^glng about greater student involvement in school affairs, 
aJoRg with handling of different forma of student protest, are offered* 

STUDENT CODES I A PACKET ON SELECTED CODES AND REUTSD MATERIALS. (1973.) 

Available froffl-<:enter for Law and Education, Harvard University, 38 Kirkland 

Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 ($5*00) 

ED 059 9*0 MF-$0.65 HC-$9*87 

This report discusses various types of student codes, presents the need 
for such codes, outlines court challenges of these codes, and provides 
guidviines for drafting codes* Sample codes in the packet include city 
wide codes from eight cities, foiir Statewide policy statements, and 
selected model codes* (JF) 

A STUDY OF TKB OBJECTIVITY OF M^'^ERIALS USED IN CURRSMT EVENTS 
INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES CUSSROOMS* (1966) 

Lowe, William T*| Purrington, Gordon 

Cornell Univ,, Ithaca, N*Y« School of Education* 

EDO 1W6 MF-$0*65 HC-$3.29 

The five classroom periodicals with the largest circulation in the New 
York area are compared with the three best selling adult news publications, 
the best selling conservative ^iumal of opinion, and the best selling 
liberal Journal of opinion to dtt^mine if the use of classroom periodicals 
in high school Social Science courses is Justified on the basis of their 
gr Hater objectivity and freedom from bias* A panel of knowledgeable Social 
Science and History teacher-scholars wore asked to rate and rank various 
treatments of the same topic In terms of the objectivity and conservatism 
of the presentation, using instruments prepared by the researchers* (HM) 
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INTERPRETING THE NEWSPAPER IN THE CLASSROOMi FOREIGN NEWS AND WORLD VIEWS (1971) 
NesUtt, WlllUm A. 

Available fiom-Forel«n Policy Association, 3^5 Bast ^th Strtset, New York, 
wew York 10017 ($2.50i Paperback) 
EDO 569^*5 

This classroom text Is Intended to assist teachers In educating students 
as consumers of the mass medlai especially In meissages from abroad^ The 
subject has two major aspectsi l) the student's own limitation, and 2) 
the effects of human frailty In gathering and present Int; the news. The 
newspaper Is emphasized over other news media In this book. Several 
articles provide discussions on the Intellectual background on the press, 
the processing of new^i, evaluation of the press, and comparative case 
studies of news coverage. Suggestions for In- and out-of -class exercises 
aire the i ocus of one whole chapter, and the final chapter consists of five 
readingst l) "How to Use Dally Newspapers," 2) and 3) texts of recent 
speeches prompted by cr tlclsm of the press, U) "The Press and the Bay of 
Pigs," and 5) "Communication Analy.«il8 and Comprehensive Diplomacy," The 
contents of the book are suited for direct classroom presentation, eith«>x 
by incorporation in discussions or reading assignments, (Author/AWW) 

GONSUMLH EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHY, (l97l) 

AVviilable from-Superintendant of Documents, U, S, Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D, C, 20402 ($1,00) 

EDO 56962 MF-$0.65 

This second edition, annotated bibllosraphy contains over 4,000 
books, pamphlets, periodical articles, audiovisual aids, and teacher 
materials relating to consuiaer interests and consumer education. The 
recent proliferation of materials has made it impossible to produce an 
exhaustive listing. The authors Instead have attes,.pted to provide an 
overview of the field which will be useful to cjnsvfjiers, educators, 
school and public libraries, and community Information centers. Major 
categories in the bibliography arei consumer clasficsf consumer and 
the economy f consumer behavior; consumer protectlorj fraud, deception 
and other consumer concerns t agencies and organizations providing 
services and sources of redress for consumers { comumer euid the environ- 
ment t money management i consumer goods and secrvicet } consumer education} 
and chlldrens* books, A subject index is provided, ED O37 56O is the 
first edition of the bibliography, (Author/JLB) 

CONSUMER EDUCATION IS AN AGE OF ADAPTATION, EDUCATOR RESOIRCE SERIES, (l97l) 
Campbell, Sally R, 

Available from-Assoclation Sterling Films, Inc., 512 Bixllngton Avenue, 

LaGrange, Illinois, 60525 ($5.00) 

ED 060 210 MF-$0,65 

This publication contains ideas eofd inforroatlon to help teachers modify 
content and teaclilng methods to assist stud mts in coping with the 
changing markett^lace. Part 1 of the guide lists educational objectives 
for these majoi content areas t (l) The Consumer and the Eeonon\y, (2) 
Values and Goals, (3) Occupation and Income, (4) Management of Resources, 
(5) Economic Choices, (6) Advertising, Selling Aids, and Motivators, (7) 
Buying Goods and Services. (8) Housing, (9) Insurance Protection (10) 
livings and Investments, (ll) Taxes, (12) Consumer Grievances, Information, 
Credit, Protection, Rights, and Responsibilities, and (I3) The Consumer 
and the Environment. Part 2 provides general suggest 3.on8 for adapting 
programs to meet student needs as well as specific suggestions for 
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adapting to cultural differences, age differences, differenrjes In 
learning ability, and differences In economic characteristics. Part 3 
offers several questionnaires, surveys, and oplnlonna^jres to use in 
Identifying, motivating, and evaluating students. Parts ^ and 3 contain 
a bibliography of readings and a glossary of consumer terms. (SB) 

DEVEa^OFTNG A RESOURCE CENTEJ'' IN CONSUMER EDUCATION i AN ANNOTATEiJ BIBLIOGRAPHY. (I97l) 
Garman, E, Thomas | And Others 

Available from-Worthern Illinois University, Business Education Department, 

Wlrtz 323, DeKalb, Illinois 6OII5 ($2,00) 

EDO 58I37 MF-$0.65 HC-$i,58 

Annotated bibliography of jver I3OO Items— The resource materia.Xs included, 
mostly booklets and pamphlets for classroom use, are arranged according to 
18 basic content areas, with subdivisions for booklets and pamphlets, audio- 
visual materials, and learning packages for teachers and students. Topics 
Include I the dilemma of the consumer, the consumer identified, the consumer 
in the Amarlcan marketplace, the changing role of the consumer, buying 
services, sundry products, credit, clothing, food, automobiles, home 
furnishings and major appliances, housing money management, savings. In- 
vestments, life Insurance, taxes, and careers. The publication also 
Includes three separate chapters entitled. Bibliographies, Catalogues, 
and Other Sources for Teaching Materials, Mailing Lists for Your Resource 
Center, and Journals and Maigazlnes in Consumer Education. Criteria for 
selection of materials includedi usefulness with secondary school students, 
cost and availability » and objectivity* The small number of annotations in 
some areas was due to limitations of tljie and resources* ( Author/ JLB) 

ENVIRONMENTAL-ECOLOGICAL EDUCATION I A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FICTION, NONFlCTION, AND 
TEXTBOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (l97l) 
Watt, Lois B., ^omp.t Thomas, Myra H«, Comp. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education, Boulder, Colo. 

EDO55937 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

This bibliography of juvenile literature, textbooks, and professional 
resources for teachers is based on acquisitions received between January 
1st 1969 and May 25, 1971» by the Educational Materials Center of the 
National "^enter for Educational Communication. The books annotated within 
have not been evaluated, however, they have bean selected on the basis of 
three crlterlai l) publication during this peoriodt 2) critical reception 
or favorable review by at least two professional Journals 1 and, 3) ecological 
content. The nonf lotion Juvenile titles in the first two 8ec:.ions divide 
around three themes 1 1) the problems endangered species of animals and plants, 
overpopulation, himger, pollutiont 2) the natural resources available and 
their utilization as tne basis of the solution of the problems 1 and, 3) 
surveys of what has been done in recent years to repair the ecological 
damage* Biographies, animal stories* and consarvatlon and ecology picture 
books are Included In the second section. The next pari describes fifteen 
juvenile fiction books about encounters between anioals and people, imagined 
or fictlo&dl, but relevant to everyday happenings} some are fantastic In 
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natiare. Science and social studies teocts are listed in the fourtn section 
with teacher retiources In the fifth* The review sourcesy and author and 
title Indices are appended, (Author/SBE) 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY AND AUDIOVISUAL MATERlAi'.S FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION. (l97l) 
Minnesv>ta State Dept* of Education, St. V^ul, Div. of Instruction. 
EDO51069 MF-$0.65 HG-$3.29 

This guide to resource materials 01: environmental education is in two 
sef^tionsi 1) Selected Bibliography of Frl^ited Materialsy compiled 
in April, 1970 1 and, 2) Audio*Visual materials, Fil.-ns and Filastrlps, 
complied in February, 1971. 99 ijook annotations are given with an 
Indicator of elementary, junior or senior high school levels. Other 
book information includes 1 publisher, copyright date, price and Dewey 
Decljnal classification. Also listed In this section are six periodicals 
and some free and inexpensive roatarlals such as pamphlets, arranged by 
level! primary, intermediate, and Junior or senior high school. This 
last section for secondary grades is subdivided into specific topics 1 
1) Mar and Natural Resources, Z) Population Explosions, 3) Problems of 
the Cities, 4) Pollution, and 5) Relationship of Man to Communities. A 
brir.f content annotation Is given ets well as running time, color, producer 
copyright data (when available), rental fee ajod film order number from 
th3 University of Minnesota, Appended is a list of nine additional 
Audiovisual Rental Sourjes axid addresses of 27 fll:^ companies. (Author/JSB) 

EXPLORING THE WORLD. AN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR STUDENTS. 

Billings Public Schools, Mont.i Eastern Montana Coll.« Billings. 

Ed 059 082 MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

Written principally for students in grades five through seven, the hand- 
book furnishes experiments, jjivestlgatlons, and field studies for students 
to complete largely on their own. Gaining a foundation of the skills and 
knowledge to become environmentally literate citizens is the goal of the 
activities. Units of study consider plant ecology, aquatic ecology, plot 
studies, environmental degradation, geography, and measurement. Each 
exercise outlines general background information, objectives, and procedures 
for conducting t^e activity followed by a data sheet to record the obser- 
vation, A key to the woody plants of the Beartooth Mountains is appended, (fiL) 

K-12 GURRICL'LUM GUIDE FOR ENVIRONMBNTAL EDUCATION. (1970) 

Colorado State Univ., Ft. Collins. 1 Poudre School District R-1, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

ED 059 926 MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

Seventy-two multldlsclplinary environmental themes are identified for in- 
struction In grades K-12. Each theme is presented with behavioral objectives, 
key concepts, and both in school and out of school activities. The outdoor 
activities are heavily emphasized, and designed for a local nature center* 
public partr, and campgrounds. Disciplines lnc(u:porated together and 
separately In the themes arei science, social studies, math and humanities. 
The guide recommends that the themes be taugnt In conjunction with the 
regular curricula, when appropriate. Supplementing each theme group (K-3, 
4-^, and 7-12) are extensive resoxiroe guides to films, recordings, filmstrlps, 
peunphlets, and books, A final section presents Ideas and information for 
teachecTs In planning outdoor experiences, such asi llteratiire and music for 
the outdoors, and huw to read a compass, (DJB) 
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A REVIEW OP bINVIRONMSNTAL SDUCATTQN FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS* 
VOLUME 1 of HI, Finaa Report. 

Helgeson, Stanley L, And Others 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus* Research Foundation. 

ED 059 913 MF-$0,65 HC-$6.58 

Following a general orientation, specific problems and needs are identified 
and research related to these is noted. Current practices concerning 
environmental education programs and materials are sujunarized together 
with recommendations regarding their development and implementation. 
Brief descriptions of selected programs and materials *nd case studies 
describing progra.-n development and implementation are included* Sources 
of information lor supplementary materials are also listed. A copy of 
the Environmental Education Curriculum Analysis Instrument, along with a 
summary of learning approaches to environmental education, conclude the 
work, (dl) 

ENVIRONI'lENTAL EDUCATION 1 SOCIAL STUDIES SOURCES AND APFROAOHES. 

Henderson, Martha T, 

ED 042 062 Mi'^-$0,65 HC-$3-29 

Elementary and secondary social studies teachers are alerted to new 
approaches to projects and materials in environmental education. Included 
are descriptions of programs which encourage individual inquiry t emphasize 
interaction between man and his environment t utilise the local environment 
or cofflmunity{ and, pro-ams emphasizing "man in society"-- the study of 
values, and related political, social, economic, legal and ethical idea.';. 

A REVIEW OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, VOLUME III OF III. 
FINAL REPORT. 

Helgeson, Stanley L, And Others 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus. Research Foundation. 

ED 059 913 MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

Following a genered orientation, specific problems and needs are identified 
and research related to these is noted. Current practices concemlig 
environmental edv \tion programs and materials are suiunarized togethair 
with recommendati. <is regarding their development and implementation. Brief 
descriptions of selected programs and materials and ease studies describing 
program development and implementation are Included. Sources of information 
for supplementary materials are also listed. A copy of the Environmental 
Education Curriculum Analysis Instrument, along with a summary of learning 
approaches to environmental education, conclude the work. (BL) 

A REVIEW OF ENVIRONMENTAL SU)UCATION FOR TEACHERS OF URBAN/DXSADVANTAGED, VOLUME II 
OF III, 7INAL REPORT. (l97l) 

Helgeson, Stanley L. And Others 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus. Research Foundation* 

ED 059 91^ MF-$0,65 HC-$6*58 

Following a general orientation, specific problems and needs tre Identified 
and researoh related to these is noted* Cuzrent pn^tiees concerning 
environmental education program and mateirials are suuarixed together with 
recommendations regURllng their development and impleaeotatlon* Brief 
descriptions of selected programs and materials and oase studies describing 
progcaa development and Implenentation are inoludod* Sources of Information 
for supplementary materials are also listed* A copy of the Environmental 
Education Curriculum Analysis Instrument, along with a summary of learning 
approaches to onvlronmental edueation, conolude the work* 
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A NEW LOOK AT REALITY IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OR WHY THE SECONDARY SCHOOL RESEARCH 
fROGRAM? (1971) 

Baird, Leonard L.; Peterson, Frederick A, Fhl Delta Kappant 53i 7) ^27-^31 
Mar 71 

EJ035729 

Describes a research Instrument for conducting environmental research 
In secondary schools* (MP) 

DUTDOOR LAflORATORJf DEVKLCPMENT 
Busbee, Cyril B, 

South Carolina State Dept* of Education, Columbia. 

ED 059 079 MF-$0,65 HC-$3,29 

Guidelines for developing an outdoor, educational laboratox^ are offered 
in this booklet* Stress Is placed on establishing a laboratory that can 
be used with all aspects of the school's existing curriculum* Items 
regarding organization of a planning and guidance committee, user retiulre- 
ments, construction considerations to maintain the natural environment, and 
unique design features are elaborated* Also Included Is a checklist to aid 
in identifying environmental -conservation activities that can be conducted 
on school property, a bibliography, and a sajnple layout plan for an outdoor 
laboratory* {BL) 

.'HE TrfiNTY-ONE ESSENTIAL READINGS IN POPULATION EDUCATION* (l970) 
Burleson, David 

North Carolina Unlv*, Chapel Hill* Carolina Population Center* 

ED050004 MF-$0*65 HC-$3.29 

This generously annotated bibliography of rdEuilngs is is a useful aid in sifting 
through a growing amount nf material* The items include monographs, 
textbooks, journal articles, and government documents, most of which were 
published within th-i last two years* Price and availability Information 
is Included for oach entry* In addition to providing a broad view of the 
field of population education, the items are indicative of the organizations, 
institutions, and Individuals to whom educators might turn for assistance 
and information* ""\e readings cover such Issues a»t national and inter- 
national family planning education Into the cuxrictilumi and guides for the 
classroom teacher* (JLB) 

m WORLD POPULATION CRISIS. WHAT IT IS AND WHERE TO GET INFORMATION ABOUT IT* (1968) 
Available from-Foreign Policy Association, 3^5 East 46th Street, New Xork, New York 
10017 ($1.00) 
EDO53019 

The present and future outlines of the population crisis are described in an 
article by Philip Hauser, and the role of responsible citizens in this crisis 
is the topic of an article by John D. Rockefeller III* Following this in- 
troduction is a complete resource guide for teachers* All classes of 
materials are reviewed, including background readings, statistical sources, 
classroom and student material, and films* A list of institutional resources 
is provided, with complete description of their purposes £jid the kinds of 
material they offer* Inductive teaching strategies suited to the study of 
population are suggested, along with speoltic methods for incorporating the 
study of population into the curriculum* (JLB) 
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THE hANILY IN SEARCH OF A FbTlHtKi ALTERNATE MODELS FOR MODERNS (1971 ) 
Hamll, Ralph, Futuristf 5i ^1 166-168 
EJO^*33^3 

The Increase of divorce and sexuality outside marrlase has challenged 
the traditional institution of marriage. Fifteen experts offer pro- 
vocative suggestions of what might replace it, including, possiblv, 
polyandry, student marriages, polygamy, and group sex. (Author/CJ) 

CURRENT PUBLICATIONS IN PC PUUTION /FAMILY PLANNING, NUMBER 18, (1972) 

Available from-The Population Council, 2^5 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
ED 05c) 90^ Mr -$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Abstracts of current publications in the fields of population and fa.nlly 
planning are presented in this pamphlet. Topical areeis ii.cludei demog- 
raphy and social science, human reproduction and feirtility control, 
family planning programs, population policy, and general publications. 
Research studies, monthly reports. Journal articles, and general literature 
a.re reported, (BL) 

AN INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE ON VARIOUS ISSUES IN SEX, EDUCATION AS AN ASI£CT OF 
HEALTH EDUCATION. (1969) 

Bjork, Robert M, J Sch Health | 391 8| 525-535 

EJ 008998 

THE KtBGNANT AND THE MARRIED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT IN THE EDUCATION JOURNALS OF THE 
lOe- VS (1971) 

Denipsey, John J,t Ravacon, G, Patricia Journal of School Healthi ^If 8| ^JS^kl 
EJOW+033 

The purpose of this literature search was to determine the nature and 
extent of national dianges in education policy aind prograins for married 
anl pregnant studfents of high school age in the 1960*s as reflected by 
oducation journals, (Author) 

i OLD AND I'HE YOUNG IN MODERN SOCIETIES (l970) 

Neugarten, bernice L, Americaji Behavioral Scientist; l^i 1} 13-24 
SJ029103 

In industrialized countries lacking a tradition of valuing older adults, 
age-ism may Lncroase, but only until old people become more youthful smd 
the importance ol 2igc dif lerentiations diminishes. (Dfi) 

MEASURES PERTAINING TU HfclALrH EDUCATION I. SMOKING. AN ANNaPATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. (1972) 
Guthrie, P, D, 

ERIC Clearinghouuie on T^'.-.ts, Measurement, and Evaluation; trinceton, N, J, 
ED 060 042 rviF-$o,65 h':-$3,29 

THE DRUG PROBLEM AND THE ^CHOOLS. ERIC ABSTRACTS, (l97l) 
ED 0^7 430 MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 

Resumes of '\6 ERIC documents that were announced in Research in Education 
through December 1970 are listed, A subject index is cross-referenced. 

Pf<OGR>i'S ON DRUG UiiE AND ABUSE. 
Sloan, Nancy E, 

Personnel Services Review^ Series 5« Gontem*)r""ary Issues In Student Personnel 
Work, November 1970, l6pp, (Literature Review) 

er|c ibo 
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ED OUk 762 MF-$0.65 HC-$3,29 

This l8 one of a series intended for use by counseling practitioners 
to aid in the development of programs and attitudes on drug abuse 
throu^ exploration oft (l) models of practice | (2) generalizations! 
(3) action possibilities t and (^) methods of implementation* 

SELECTED READINGS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL WORKING WITH DRUG RELATED PROBLEl-lS. (1970) 

Wisconsin Univ., Madison. 

ED 058 579 MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 

A bibliography of selected reading compiled at the University of 
Wisconsin for the National Drug Education Training Program. These 
selected readings include information on narcotics, anphetamines, 
mescalinet psilogybin, hallucinogens, LSD, barbiturates, alcohol, and 
othfsr stimulants. The intended user of this bibliography is the pro- 
fessl'^nal practitioner worlring with drug related problems. Full 
bibliographic information is cited, as well as number of pages in each 
title, (MA) 
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AtTERNATIVE FUTUit£S FOR LEARNING t AN ANNOTAlfiD filBLIOGRAPHY UF TR£NIZ>, FORECASTS, 
AND PROPOSALS. (l97l) 
Harlen, Michael B. 

Available from-IilPHC Publications, 1206 Harrleon Street » Syracuse, New York 

1*5210 ($5.00) 

EDO5157I MF-$0,65 

This bibliography of fflaterials relevant to educational policyraaking is 
confined to trends, forscastsy and proposals • i«e«, documents on 
changes that axe taking place, on future states of skffalrsy and on 
raconunended changes. The material Is organized into seven sections 1 
(1) general, (2) elementary and secondary, (3) higher education, (^) 
other educating Institutions, (5) planning and plans, (6) miscellaneous, 
and (7) addenda. More than 80 percent of the 9j6 items cited are books 
or book-length documents. Four indexes au:e suppliedi major author, 
organization, secected subject, and bibliographic. (Author/MLF) 

INDICATORS OH TRENOi IN AiiKHICAN EDUCATION (1969) 
Ferrlsa, Abbott L. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 230 Park Avenue, New lork. New York 
Fro.u Introduction 

This volu^iie prestsnts statistical time series on trends in education In 
the United States. The principal purpose is to bring together time 
series that indicate changing characterlsxics of education considered 
both organizationally and as a characteristic of the population. An 
extensive hib.< io^iraphy is included. 

CULTURAL CHANGE AND THE GURHICULUMj 1970-2000 A.D. 

Shane, June Grant; Shane, Harold G, Educ Technoli 10; iV| I3-I8 70 

E.] 019691 

A discussion of the implications for education of changes the future 
will inevitably bring. (LS) 

EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL DE.iANJS ON THE SCHOOLS. ANALYSIS OF LITERATURE AND SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. (1970) 

Analysis and Biblio/praphy Series, Number 1. 
ED 0^3 110 MF-IC^-; HG-$3,29 

An analysis 01 literature dealing with the expectations and demands of 
thn public for their schools pays particular attention to the research 
assessing vauriations in such expectations and demeuids. A 65'-ltem 
bibliography is Included, 

FUTURE SHOCK (1970) AND LEARNING FOR TOMORROW (197^^) 
Tuffler, Alvln 

Random House, Inc., 201 E. 50th St., New York, New York 10022 
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